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dicate myself. And I say to its a ean editor, 
for whom I have high respect and regard, that I 
am no more an abolitionist than he is a Hartford- 
Convention Federalist; and of that, no man who 
knows his history or his character will charge him. 
J am as far from the one as he is from the other. 

| assert, then, that the South was prepared to 
acquiesce in this restriction. 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, (Mr. W. yield- 
ing) said he recollected, when the question was 


under discussion here, near the close of the last | 


session, that he had made remarks sustaining the 


propriety of the two-million appropriation; but in | 


the course of these remarks, he deprecated, as un- 
timely and mischievous, the proposition which was 
likely to come from the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania; and the entire South, so far as he recollect- 
ed, (he knew that he did, at least,) when the pro- 
viso was voted upon, voted against it; and he voted 
against his declared sentiments in reference to the 
appropriation ; so unwilling was he to give any 
countenance to such a proviso. 


Mr. WILMOT (resuming.) I was aware that | 


the proviso met with no favor from the South. | 
did not mean to declare that it did; and if the-gen- 
tleman so understood me, he misunderstood me. I 
did not mean to say that the South was favorable 
in any way to the proviso which I offered. They 


‘resisted it, manfully, boldly resisted it.” But, sir, | 
it was passed. And there was then no cry that the 


Union was to be severed in consequence. No, sir. 
But I fear that the hesitation and the warning of 
northern men on this question has induced the 
South to assume a bolder attitude. Why, sir, in 
God’s name, should the Union be dissolved for 
this? What do we ask in this matter? We ask 
but sheer justice and right. It was a question of 
compromise. I would go as far as any man in this 
House for compromise. Were it a question of 
concession and compromise, I might perhaps say 
to the North, Concede again, as you have done 
before; yield all; bow to the South, as you have 
done on all previous occasions—yield this also. 
But it is a question of naked and abstract right; 
and, in the eloquent language of my colleague from 
the Erie district, [Mr. Tuompson,] sooner shall 
they draw this right shoulder from its socket, than 
I a tae one jot or tittle of the ground on which 
I stand. 

What, then, do we ask? Sir, we ask the neu- 
trality of this Government on this question of sla- 
very. I have stood up at home, and fought single- 
handed—no, [ was not single-handed, because my 
party was with me—but I have stood at home, and 


fought, time and again, against the Abolitionists of | 


the North. I have denounced them publicly, upon 
all occasions, when it was proper te do so. I have 
met them in their own meetings, and assailed them. 
And, sir, the efforts that may be made, here or else- 
where, to give an abolition complexion to this move- 
ment, cannot, so far as my district and my people 
are concerned, have the least effect. And efforts 
made to give me the character of an abolitionist, 
will fall harmless when they reach my constituen- 
cy. They know me upon this question distinctly. 
I stand by every compromise of the Constitution, 
I adhere to its letter and its spirit. And I would 
never invade one single right of the South. So far 
from it am I, that I stand ready, at all times and 
upon all occasions, as do nearly the entire North, 
to sustain the institutions of the South as they 
exist, with our money and with our blood, when 
that day comes, as many—many southern men— 
fear it may come. When that ay comes, sir, the 
North stands with them. We go for every com- 

promise of the Constitution. 
But, sir, this is another question—entirely an- 
that this Government 


| preserve the integrity of free territory against the 


aggressions of slavery—against its wrongful usurp- 
ations. Sir, I was in favor of the annexation of 
Texas. I supported it with the whole influence 
which I possessed, and I was willing to take Texas 
nas she was, I sought not to change the char- 
acter of her institutions. Texas was a slave coun- 
try; and although it was held out to us, in the 
celebrated letter of Mr. Walker, that two slave and 
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i ; a 
, two free States might be made out of it, yet the 


whole of Texas was given up to slavery, every 
inch. For although the Missouri compromise line 
was mentioned in the resolutions of annexation, 
yet no State can be admitted without the consent 
| of the original State of Texas; and she, by her re- 
fusal to allow any free State to be formed out of 
her limits, may keep that whole country for sla- 
very. We voted for the annexation of Texas. 
| The Democracy of the North was for it, to aman. 
We are for it now—firmly for it. Sir, we are 
‘| fighting this war for Texas, and for the South. I 
affirm it; here isa matter well known tothe Union. 
| We are fighting this war cheerfully, not relue- 
|| tantly; cheerfully fighting this war for Texas; and 
| as we seek not to change the character of her in- 
|| stitutions, slavery was. recognised there, and es- 
|| tablished by law. Now, sir, we are told that Cali- 
|| fornia is ours; and so it is. 
| particularly to this subject before I conclude. But, 
|| we are told, California is ours. And all we ask in 
| the North is, that the character of its territory be 
preserved. Itis free; and it is partof the estab- 
|| lished law of nations, and all public law, that when 
|| it shall come into this Union, all laws there exist- 
| ing, not inconsistent with its new allegiance, will 
|; remain in force. This fundamental law, which 
\ prohibits slavery in California, will be in force; 
this fundamental law, which prohibits slavery in 
New Mexico, will be in force. Shall the Seuth 
invade it? Shall the South make this Govefnment 
|, an instrument for the violation of its neutrality, 
| and for the establishment of slavery in these ter- 
ritories, in defiance of law? That is the question. 
|| There is no question of abolition here, sir. It is 
|| a question whether the South shall be permitted, 
|, by aggression, by invasion of right, by subduing 


' 


sectional purposes and schemes? That is the 
question. And shall we of the North submit to 
it?) Must we yield this? It is not, sir, in the 


| 
\ 
f 
| 


——- — 
nn 


| tution. 
| 

|! was brought forward at an untimely period. 
|| has been said that we were already wrangling 
|| and quarrelling about territory which does not be- 


i} 
| country shall be acquired to meet this question. 
time. 
gone forever; you may depend upon it. 

Sir, what is the policy of this Administration in 
reference to this matter’—for it is fully disclosed: 
it is not disguised: there is no attempt at disguising 
it. Sir, I am one of those who believe this war is 


this country. We were compelled to take up arms 


tional character. 


the policy of the Administration has been fixed, 
irrevocably fixed, (and I approve it,) that we shall 
never lay down our arms until indemnity is made 
in territory for the expenses, in part at least, 
of this war, and for the claims of our citizens. 


there is no disguise, no concealment about it. 


tled; and, I trust, irrevocably settled. It is to 
acquire territory. Peace was looked to, and is 
now looked to and desired, eminently desired, by 
the Administration and its friends; but desired 
only as a means to an end, as the means which is 
to bring in territory into this Union. ‘The decla- 
ration was frankly made- it the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Rela 
GERSOLL] here to-day; and it was made a few days 
o by him. And in the Senate of the United 
States, Mr. Sevier, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, made a similar declaration. 


een tte te 






I intend to refer nrore | 


|| free territory and planting slavery upon it, to wrest | 
|| this territory to the accomplishment of its own | 


faa of the compact; it is not, sir, in the Consti- | 


Sir, it has been objected to this measure that it | 
Ridi- | 


4 
cule has been attempted to be cast upon it, and it | 
! 


long to us; that it would be time enough when the | 


Sir, I affirm that now is the time, and the only | 
If northern men fail now, it is gone, and | 


a just and righteous war. That it was forced upon | 


and vindicate the integrity of our soil and our na- | 
But, sir, when the first blow | 
was struck upon the banks of the Rio Grande— || 
from the time that the news reached this Capitol— | 


Such is the settled policy of the Administration: | j 


Now, in proof of this fact, it would be sufficient | 
for me to refer to the instructions given to General | 
Kearny and Commodore Stockton. The policy || 
of this Administration, I say, was fixed and set- | 


tions (Mr. C. J. Iv-| 
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I will read an extract from the speech of Mr. 
Sevier on this point. He says: 

“In making peace, of course the United States would 
expect to receive indemnity, to some extent at least, for the 
expenses of the war, and they would also expect the pay- 
ment of the claims held by onr citizens against the Repoblie . 
of Mexico, and this indemnity was expected in the shape 
of territory. He was not authorized to state precisely what 
territory this Government would require, but he supposed 

, hat no Senator would think they ought to get less than 
New Mexico and Upper California. He did not suppose a 
ireaty of peace with less than that would pass this body.” 

Now, here is the direct, explicit declaration, 
made by the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in the Senate, who may be taken to 
speak hy authority for the Administration; and yet 
I see my colleague from the Adama district, [Mr. 
McC ean,} who seems now as if he intended to 
oppose this amendment, closes his speech by de- 
claring, that he believes no territory is to be ac- 
— ! Sir, does my colleague believe that this 
Administration is to disgrace itself in the eyes of 
the American people and the world? Does he be- 
lieve that his own party is to recede from the high 
ground it has taken? No: it is the fixed policy of 
this Administration, approved by the Democratic 
party, to require indemnity in the shape of' terri- 
tory; and the declaration has been solemnly made 
to the country and to the world. 

The instructions given to Commodore Stockton 
were, to plant his flag upon Upper California, and 
not to lower it under any circumstances. And Gen- 
eral Kearny has gone so far as to lay down the fun- 
4. tal law for the cove of New Mexic 
camental law for the government of New Mexico, 

Piis fact is significant. No such thing has taken 
place in the other provinces which have been over- 

|; run by our arms, No such procedure has taken 
lace elsewhere. shows to what the ninis- 
rlace elsew! It sl to what the Adminis 
tration look. They look to the annexation of New 

Mexico and California. 

But one thing further in confirmation of the ex- 
|| istence of such a design on the part of the Admin- 
| istration. T read from the ‘* Union,” the official 

organ of the present Administration, of the 4th in- 
stant. It is commenting upof the resolutions of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Ber- 
RiEN,] I think, declaring that peace ought to be 
made without acquiring territory. It says: 

‘Let the Federal leaders pursue their indicated policy. 
The free people of this country will repudiate and despise 
it.”? 


; 


I call upon my colleague [Mr. McCrieanj to 
notice this declaration: 
“ We are sure that no member of Congress who owes the 
proper allegiance to the great cause of the Democratic party, 
| will so far forget the honor of his country, the demands of a 
| gallant people, or his own character, as to lend any counte- 
| nance to so absurd and extraordinary a proposition.” 
| And yet the gentleman closes his speech with 
declaring he believes that no tercitory is to be ac- 
| quired. 
[Some gentleman was here understood to suggest 
|| that the resolutions which called forth this article 
in the ** Union,” were of a different character from 
}| that which Mr. W. had peters ; 
No, sir, (said Mr. W.,) they relate to the acqui- 
sition of territory; they recommend that the army 
be withdrawn without acquiring territory. — 
[Mr. W. concluded the reading of the article.] 
« We but echo the views of a patriotic people, without 
regard to party distinetions, when we respectfully cali upon 


| Congress promptly to reject and rebuke so unpatriotic a pro- 
ect.”? 


|, IfT recollect aright the project, it was a resolu- 
tion proposing, in substance, that we withdraw 
our army, and offer terms of peace, without requi- 
ring territory. And it is that proposition which 
the “Union” denounces; it is the ——— 
|| which Mr. Sevier repudiated, and which my friend 
| from Philadelphia [Mr. C. J. Incersoxt) contra- 
| dicts. It is a proposition the very reverse of what 
| the whole course and tenor of this Administration 
|| shows they are intent upon. 

| Now, sir, when, in God’s name, will be the time 
|| for the North to speak out, if not now? Our stand- 
| ard is in California; our troops are there; and an 
| armed body of emigrants has been sent there to 
| hold it; and for no other object. They are not an 
| organized military company, but a band of armed 
'\ emigrants: a thing unheard-of us a mere matter of 
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war; sent there to be discharged in any territory 
which may belong to the United States at the con- 
clusion of this war. 

Why, it is all idle arguing as to the course of 
this Administration. Its course is fixed. I trust 
the President will continue firmly to adhere to it. 
I am for territory, sir; and I am also for preserv- 
ing the character of that territory against the ag- 
gressions of slavery; I am against subduing the 
soil which is now free, and making slave territory 
of it. ° 

But my friend from Philadelphia [Mr. C. J. In- 
GERSOLL]| gives me a consoling assurance: and that 
is, that a slave cannot live there. Sir, as much as 
I respect his declaration, yet in the face of the dec- 
larations of the whole South, I cannot abide by it. 
Sir, every southern man declares they will hold it 
for slavery; that all below 36° 30’ shall be slave 
territory. And yet it is not the * proper time” 
now! The President’s policy is fixed; the South 
declare their purpose; and yet northern men have 
flinched from meeting it. 

Sir, an honorable gntleman from the South, I 
believe the one at my side, [Mr. Burr,] made the 
novel, the proud declaration on this floor, that “we 
have no traitors at the South.’’ It seemed to me, 
sir, as if the declaration was made with that pride 
which a brave man feels when he knows that he 
is surrounded by brave, firm associates. But if, 
as has been said, this measure, which was support- 
ed by a large majority in the House, which com- 
manded the votes of a majority of the Democratic 
party in this House, if it is to be smothered, 
stifled, put down; if the men on whom we depend 
for pret will flinch from meeting the question 
now, I shall understand that declaration as a with- 
ering, scorching, burning sarcasm on the North. 

Yes, sir; ‘* there are no traitors in the South.” 
The South is true to herself on this question and 
on all questions. Well; the North did stand true 
once on this question: on this question the North 
stood true at the last session, and J] believe she 
will again. I have no fears, sir, for the action 

of northern men on this subject. It is right, sir; 
it is just; it is timely. And if ever a time was 
when such a declaration can be effectual, it is now. 
** Wait until this country is acquired???’ Why,I 
am already informed, and believe—indeed the fun- 
damental law which General Kearny chose to give 
to New Mexico, begys on its face the impress, that 
the southern slavery of this Union has already 
found its way there; and there is no doubt of it. 
There, in violation of law; there, against the fun- 
damental law of the Mexican Republic. General 
Kearny, in this fundamental Jaw which he lays 
down for the government of that country, in pre- 
seribing the qualifications of electors, says: ‘s hive- 
ry free male citizen,” &e. Then, there are some 
males that are not free! And I understand that 
already on the line between Missouri and that 
country are found slaves who are being removed 
thither; that already in that country there are 
slaves. No: we passed but a few days ago in this 
House an Oregon bill, in which we exclude sla- 
very from that territory. The proposition restrict- 
ing slavery there, has by a majority of the Senate’s 
committee, by southern men, been stricken out. 
And yet, in the face of these facts, it is not time to 
act! ‘ Wait till we get the skin of the lion before 
we dispute about his hide !’? Now, I say, we have 
the skin of the lion, and southern men are already 
grappling it, and intend to avail themselves exelu- 
sively of its benefits. Southern men say this is 
the time to meet the question; that neither party 
should be deceived. ‘he North ought not to be | 
deceived and betrayed, under the idea held out to 
her that no slavery is to exist in that territory, if 


when the country is legally annexed—(for I grant || 


the forms are not gone through with, although it 
is ours: I hold it is ours, and must remain forever | 
so, unless we give it up. The conquest is made, | 


and the forms of annexation, only, remain to be || 


gone through with:)—if when it is fully annexed | 


we are to find slavery established there and recog: || 


nised by this Government. 
Now, it does seem to me, in the face of these 
things, that now is the time for this declaration. 


Let not the South be deceived. Let no prospects | 


be held out to her, that this war is to result in sus- 
taining, strengthening, and extending this institu- 
tion. Now is the time, and the honest time, to 
meet this question. 

But I am told, 


THE 


We embarrassing it—the majority of 
| crats on this floor! Why, in God 


’ You are embarrassing the Ad-| 
ministration by bringing forward this proposition. ‘| of justice and right, dissolve the Union for such a | 


the Demo- 
to be forced—why are we to be called upon, who 
are a majority on this floor—a majority of the Re- 


publican party, who carry out its great principles, 
and vindicate them—are we to be force 


up as the only true and faithful Democrats? 
are disposed to aid in carrying ont this war. 
have voted for all the supplies of men and mone 
that have been considered necessary by the A 
ministration. We have done everything that men 
could do, or that has been asked of us, in support 


We 


of this war; and yet, because the majority seek— || 


not the abolition of slavery, not to do violence 


to any rights of the South, for we respect their | 
rights, we will stand by them—but because we | 
seek that this Government shall not be made an | 
| Instrument of pushing this institution of slavery | 
over territory now free, we are to be called agita- | 


tors, and it is to be said that we are embarrassing 
the Administration ! 


There is the point, and, in my judgment, the | 


strong point—the neutrality of our Government; 
and for this Government to stand by and see sla- 


very carried into these territories, and slaves held | 
there, would be tantamount, in my estimation, to | 


a positive enactment in its favor. 
same thing. 

My colleague [Mr. C. J. Incersou] tells me, 
however, Wait till the people meet together to form 
their own Constitution, and let them then decide 
whether they will have slavery in that Territory 


or not. Sir, lam willing it should beso. All T | 
-ask is—and my amendment goes no further—(for 


we can legislate over this Territory only as long as 


thattime. When we surrender it up, and States 
are formed within it and admitted, they come into 
the Union with all the attributes of sovereign 
States, and have the right to act for themselves 
upon this question, as upon all others. I suppose 


pins Pennsylvania could establish slavery to-day, 


if she chose; and so could Ohio, in spite of the or- 


\dinance of 1787. But all we demand is, that while | 
ithis is a Territory, and while it is under the control || 
ef the Government of the United States, that this || 


xyovernment should religiously preserve its char- 
acter. 
it shall remain. It shall not be fettered; it shall 
not be trampled upon: it is ours by destiny; and 
we will keep it, and keep it free. 
presents itself for annexation with slavery already 
established, I stand ready to take it, if national 


t 


considerations require it, as they did in the case of | 
I will not change its institutions, then. I | 
make no war upon the South. I have no squeam- || 


Texas. 


ish sensitiveness on the subject of slavery—no 
morbid sympathy for the slave. But I stand for 
the integrity of the territory. It shall remain 
free, so far as my voice and vote can aid in the 
preservation of its free character. 

And that is what weask. And yet the majority 


of this House, the majority of the Republicans of | 


the North, are called upon to yield—what? To 


make concession of things that ought to be con- | 


ceded? No. They are called upon to yield up 
rights clearly their own. 


cession, for compromise; but to compromise on 
this question is to compromise the right, and 
establish the wrong. 


this territory. If you refuse to make it slave ter- 
ritory, is that an invasion of the rights of the 
South? While I have, as I before remarked, no 
squeamish sensitiveness on the subject—none 
whatever—I am nevertheless one of those who 
helieve that the future destiny and glory of this 
Republic depend in a great measure upon letting 
the institution remain within its present limits. 
But, upon this point, one other thought. The 
North has ever been ready to yield when the cry 
of disunion came from the South. And, by-the- 
bv, when southern gentlemen sit down and revise 


their estimates of the value of this Union, I have 
no fears of dissolution from that quarter. 


Not 
that I doubt the bravery of the South. I know 
_ they dare do all brave men dare do in vindication 
of theirrights. But they will not, when the North 
| is right, when they stand on the broad, firm ground 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


i| 

t 
*s name, are we i would expect, from their known character 
‘| their chivalr 
| heretofore taken upon the 
'!amanful resistance. I wo 
to aban- || 

don our principles? Are we to be held up as fac- | 
| tionisis, as agitators, and the minority to be held | 


We | 


It would be the | 


Free it is now; and free, with God’s help, | 


When territory | 


Where is the northern || 
gentleman prepared to do it? I will go for con- | 


It is to earry slavery where | 
it does not now exist; to violate the integrity of || 


| mands of its citizens to yield to its authority; 
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cause. I would be afraid to invade their rig 


hts; [ 
¥ » from 
, and from the position they have 

oe of State-richts 
uld be afraid that trouble 
would grow out of such a controversy. I say. | 
would be afraid to invade their rights. This \» 
are not disposed todo. But I am not afraid to q, 
right; I am not afraid to insist upon this position 
that territory now free shall remain free wh); 
under the control of this Government. 


Sir, there is another reason, and a most substan. 


|| tial one, why this amendment should be made 


now, and made to this bill. For what is this 
appropriation to be made? ‘To make peace. How 
to make peace? I inquire, sir. No one supposes 
by a humiliating purchase of peace. Why, sir 
we took up arms to conquer peace, and, with 
God’s blessing, we are able to do it. Then this 
money is not asked for as the means of buying q 
humiliating peace. What return, then, are we to 
have for this money? And why are we asked to 
| appropriate it? Sir, to buy territory. That is the 
object of the appropriation, express and avowed, 
| My friend, the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, [Mr. C. J. INcexsoxr,] avows it 
is to buy territory; and the honorable chairman of 
the same committee in the Senate [Mr. Sevier] 
makes the same distinct admission. 
on this subject is explicit: 


“ The intelligence possessed by the President gives them 
reason to believe that upon a certain advance to be made to 


lis language 


|| pay the expenses of their [the Mexicans] army’?—— 


Why, in God’s name, are we to pay the expenses 
of their army? It is hard enough to fight them as 
the war is going on, and pay our own expenses, 


gas || Why pay the expenses of the Mexican army? Sir, 
it is a Territory )—that slavery shall be prevented | 


from entering there, and getting a foothold before | 


there is a reason for it: 


‘¢ and other expenses, they [the Mexicans] would be willing 
to cede that portion of their territory [New Mexico and 
| Upper California] which he had named.” 

And yet, when the bill is before this House, 
making the very appropriation asked for to buy 
territory, northern men tell us they don’t believe 
any territory is to be acquired, and that this move- 
ment is out of place; that it is bringing forward an 
agitating question! An agitating question! Why, 
if the minority on this floor of the Democratic 
| party will come up and yield to the right, there 
_ will be no * agitation” upon this question. I im- 
plore the minority of the Democratic party on this 
floor—who are shown to be a minority by the vote 
of the last session—to stop the agitation of this 
subject; to yield to the fair, honest, rightful de- 
mand of the North. We seek no agitation of the 
subject; but because we will not yield to themi- 
nority, we are denounced as the agitating party. 
This is a strange doctrine for Democrats. 

Sir, my reasons for moving in this matter have 
' been in part given. Because I saw the policy of 


‘| the Administration—every man with his eyes open 
|| sees it, and must see it. There is no concealment. 


Territory we will have, and money we ask of you 
to buy it with. Iam ready, I am anxious to give 
this money. I will vote for it. But 1 seek in the 
act which gives this money, that the territory shall 
| be preserved from the aggressions of slavery; that 
the territory, so far as the act of this Government 
can do it, shall be sealed up for freedom. This is 
what I seek. : 

One gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Reerr] 
submitted a long constitutional argument on this 
question, and one which, it seemed to me, fritter- 
ed away all the powers of Government. I tried 
to follow him in his ideas of sovereignty, and they 


| led me away into the clouds. I understand by sov- 


wer which makes law; which de- 

which 
‘| executes the laws, and enforces obedience, Sir, I 
‘| could not understand the distinction he was pleased 
‘| to make, when he said, ‘* the powers of sovereignty 
‘| are one thing, and its being another.’’ It may be 
| my fault; but I know of no sovereignty distinct 
|| from its attributes. Sovereignty is known by its 
‘| attributes anc acts. The theory of our Govern- 
|| meat laces all sovereignty in the hands of the peo- 
|| ple. But in a technical and legal sense, sovereignty 
| resides in the State Legislatures and in this Con- 
i} . Within the limits of the Constitution, we 
and within the lifnits of their respect- 
ive constitutions, the islatures of the States are 
The right of the people to remodel or 
is a right which the theory 
and maintains. Why, 


‘| ereignty, the 


i 
j 


| are sovereign; 


sovereign. 
alter their Government, is 
of our Government sustains 


} 
} 
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the argument of the gentleman from South Caro- || Government here. Why, if you go back to the i 


lina would strangely conflict with the opinions held || days of th® Revolution, or rather after the estab- | 
by that school of constructionists, in the case of || lishment of peace and of our independence, you 

Rhode Island. I recollect se denied the authority || find there were six slave States and seven free 

of the people of Rhode Island to remodel their con- || States; the slave States containing an area of some 

stitution. In one breath he makes sovereignty re- || fifty thousand square miles more than the free 

side in the people; in the next, in the States; and | States, and with about equal as This is 

he makes the States joint-tenants and co-sovereigns | shown by the census of 1790. ow, in 1840, these 

over the Territories of the Union. Well, what acts | seven free States have double the population of 
of sovereignty can these co-sovereigns ewercise over || these six slave States. How, and why is it? Why, 

this territory ? Can South Carolina legislate for it? || in the Revolution, Massachusetts furnished more 

Can Peansylvania? The States can act upon this 
territory only through this General Government. | 
] maintain that this Government, so far as the terri- 
tory of the Union is concerned, is sovereign within 
the limits of the Constitution. 

Why, every argument of the gentleman against 
this amendment was with equal force against the 
ordinance of 1787 and the Missouri compromise. 
The great questions of constitutional right, of civil 
right, of the rights of the people of the South, are 
not determined by parallels of latitude and longi- 
tude. If this proposition invades the rights of the 
South, then the Missouri compromise line invades 
the rights of the South. If we have no right to 
say to them that slavery shall not exist in Cali- | 


slave States. How happened this? Not from want 
| were foremost in that glorious strugele—but from 
the want of ability, growing out of this question | 
of slavery. Where the men who labor in the field 
are slaves, you cannot place arms in their hands; | 


States. Not that Pennsylvania feels any more in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
|| terest in the vindication of the honor and the glory 


fornia and New Mexico, we have no right to say \| of the country than they do; but because she has || 


to them that it shall not go north of the Missouri || the men to do it, and, owing to the peculiar insti- 


compromise line, I can understand, however, that || tation of the South, they have them not: their la- | 


when a State has obtained population sufficient to || borers cannot take arms. Why is it that Vir- 
entitle it lo admission into the Union, and it is ad- || ginia, the ‘* mother of States’’—that State which 
mitted, then it comes in an independent sovereign, || has ever been foremost, since the adoption of the 
and all we ask is, that until that day does arrive, || Constitution, in the vindication of the rights of the 
slavery should be excluded from that territory. If || States and the liberties of the people—why is it 
it is free territory when they knock at our doors || that the sun of the glorious ‘‘ Old Dominion”’ is 
for admission, or when the people assemble in || not still in the ascendant? She used to be first: 
convention to form fundamental laws for its gov- || before New York, before Pennsylvania; and now 
ernment as a State under the Constitution of the || she is outstripped by some States that have grown 
United States, if the territory is free then, I’ll ran || up within the memory and lives of the present 
the risk of their making slave territory out of it. || generation. How is it? Why, qwing to this in- 
But we do demand that the fundamental law of || stitution. This is the whole secret.  bethows it. 
this territory, which excludes slavery, shall not be || Contrast again Ohio with Kentucky. Why is it 
violated. We demand that this Government shall || that the one has left the other in the race of pros- 
not stand by and wink at its violation. || perity and growth in greatness? Itis owing en- 

It does seem strange, that all the odium is to be || tirely to this institution in the one, and not in the 
heaped upon us who stand intrenched firmly be- || other. There is always a lack of energy, a want 
hind our rights; and that the South, which stands || of enterprise in slave labor, which are found in free 
warring against right, that the whole Administra- || labor. Why, I verily believe that the poor man 
tion press, shall cast aspersions upon usand doubts | 
of the fidelity of those who maintain that the char- 
acter of this territory shall be preserved. 


slaves, while he consumes less. Nothing is neg- 





Now, I trust that this amendment will not be re- || lected by him; his eye catches everything that re- | 


garded as puerile or childish, or that it is offered || quires attention. It is their enterprise, their dili- 
out of season. [i was offered, sir, when our stand- || gence, their economy, that builds up new empires 
ard was raised over the territory, and not to be || inthe West, while the South has been falling back. 





lowered, not to be taken down. It was offered 
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men for the carrying on the war than the entire | 


of patriotism on the part of the South—for they || 


strength and defence of his country on the field of || 
battle. That is the reason. Why, if this war || 
continue, Pennsylvania, I believe, will send more | 
men into the field than the entire six original slave | 


of the North, who goes into the woods to hew | 
himself out a home, does more work than three | 


ig 


Mr. STRONG claimed the floor; and, to make 
his speech in order, moved to strike out ‘ three” 
millions and insert “two.” He then went into a 
question in which he avoved his intention to vote 
against the proviso, such being his understanding 
of the will of his constituents, and of his State, 

_He concluded by saying he should vote for the 
bill, but against the proviso. 

[Mr. Strone’s speech will be published in the 
eens 

Mr. CHIPMAN next obtained the floor and ad- 
dressed the committee. 

When Mr. C. concluded, the committee rose and 
reported progress. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the bill making ap- 
propriations for the Indian Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1848, and the bill making 


sa NGS; || appropriations for the Military Academy, which 
and it is the laboring man, the man who toils in || 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| the field, who constitutes and will constitute the | 


had been returned from the Senate with amend- 
| ments, were referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

The bill from the Senate to extend the time for 
| selling the lands granted to the Kentucky Asylum 
for teaching the deaf_and dumb was’read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. G. W. JONES objected to the transaction 
of any further business, as the House was without 
‘| a quorum. 
ir. MORRIS, from the Committee on Public 
|| Lands, to which was referred the bill from the Sen- 
| ate entitled “ An act to apply certain alternate sec- 
| tions of the public domain toward the completion 
of works of internal improvement in the State of 
|| Michigan, and for other purposes,’’ reported the 
j 


same with an amendment. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
|~ The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
| lowing Executive communications: 
| LA one nee the President of the 
| United States, transmiffing a report of the Director 
|, of the Mint of the United States, showing the op- 
|| erations of the mint, &e., for the year 1846. 
IT. A communication from the Secretary of War, 
| transmitting a report in answer to the resolutions 
of the House of the 10th August and the 13th Jan- 
uary, 1846, of Messrs. Butler and Lewis, late com- 
missioners to the Indians of Texas and the south- 
western prairies. Laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 
,|, _ ILI. A communication from the Secretary of the 
|| Treasury, transmitting, in obedience to a resolu- 





|| tion of the House of the 8th December last, a re- 
|| port relative to the employment of secret inspectors 
|| of the customs or agents In any @apacity other than 


| ordinary officers. Referred to the Committee of 


when a fundamental law was prescribed for one of 
the territories which we intend to hold. We have 
it now—it is ours. And the President asks you 
for money by which we may seal and conclude all 
necessary arrangements for Leaning it in asa part 
of the domain of the country. And upon that bill 
I offered my amendment. 

I would have been glad, indeed rejoiced, as ob- | 
jections are made to bringing it forward in this | 





twenty years, Michigan has assumed a high posi- 
tion among the States of this Union. She has all 


Why, sir, contrast Michigan and Arkansas. In || 


the elements of a great State; cities, flourishing || 
towns, and highly cultivated fields; with a popula- || 
tion that outnumbers three or four times that of || 
Arkansas. And yet Arkansas has even a better || 
soil, even superior natural advantages. What is 
the cause of this disparity? It is owing to this |, 
institution in Arkansas, and the absence of. it in | 


manner, to have had an opportunity to introduce || Michigan. 


an independent propesition upon this subject, | 
standing isolated and alone. But every man knows | 
that no such opportunity has, or can be, offered | 
under the rules of this House. A resolution of | 
that character can only be got in by suspending 
the rules, and that requires a vote of two-thirds. 
i had a resolution drawn, for more than three 
weeks, for the purpose of getting it in, and I could 
not even get so far as to make the motion that 
the rules he suspended. I abandoned it as idle 
and useless, and came back to this proposition, 
which was carried last session in this House by a 
large majority. | 

What, I ask, has changed the case since that 





time? ae was strong then. It stood 
{ 


here in this Hall, a giant in its strength; the North 
rallying to it as one man, Who has shorn this 
Samson of its locks, if shorn they are? How, is 
this measure to be defeated? What considerations 
have induced men to change their position upon 
this question? It is right and just; and if there is 
any thing wrong, the South is in the wrong for not 
yielding. 

But, sir, in reference to slavery, while, as I said 
before, I have no morbid gympathies on this sub- 
ject, 1 do believe it is a great political and a great 


social evil. I believe it is the most difficult prob- 
lem whieh we will have to work out in our free 


| 
Now, as a friend of the Union, and in no spirit | 
of hostility to the South, but as a friend of the |, 
American Union, | offered this a. Why, 
Mr. Walker told you, when he was urging the 
annexation of Texas, (and I admit the force of his | 
argument,) annex Texas, and you open a frontier | 
of two thousand miles bordering on Mexico, where 
this slave and black population, as it shall increase 
and press upon the country, can pass off, and be- 
come mingled up with the mixed races of Mexico 
and South America. 
Here the hour expired, and Mr. Witmor was 
broken off in his remarks. oe ron i 
[The remarks of Mr. Wimor, of which the || 
above is the substance, will be found in the Ap- | 
pendix, as written out and revised by himself.] } 
+t 
| 
| 


Mr. STRONG, of New York, obtained the 
floor. 

The CHAIR raised a question of order, 
contending that all the speeches were out of order, | 
there being no question before the committee. H 

Mr.SA ER moved to strike out the first sec- | 
tion of the bill. 


} 
' 
t 


Mr. DROMGOOLE said that would decapitate i 


the bill, and a committee had no power to destroy | 

a bill referred to them, but only to amend, or to | 

recommend that it do not pass. 
The motion was ruled out of order, 


Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

IV. A communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting, in compliance with the act of 
May 1, 1820, statement of the appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 5846. Laid on the table and ordered to be 


printed. 


V. A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, in obedience to sund 
resolutions of the House of the 10th of August 
last, a report of the cost of collecting the revenue 


| from customs for the year ending 30th June, 1846, 
and in each collection district separately, and 


also estimates of the sums of money necessary to 
defray the expenses of collecting the revenue from 
customs for the latter half of the year 1846, and 
for the next fiscal year; also, as to whether any 
and what changes can be made in the Treasury 
Department, by which greater economy and equal 
efficiency may be secured to the Administration. 
Referred to the Committee of Ways and Means 
and ordered to be printed. 

VI. A communication from the Postmaster Gen- 


eral, tranemitting a report of the disbursing agent 


of that Department, exhibiting a detailed statement 
of his receipts and payments during the calendar 
year 7 Laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed. 

The House then acjourned 





IN SENATE. . 
Tuespay, February 9, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 
| Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of eit- 
| izens of Cayuga county, New York, praying that 
| the Tonawanda band or be excepted from the 
execution of the treaty of 1842 between the Uni- 
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ted States and the Seneca Indians; which was re- || was made; for it is only by effecting these objects, victories; the Rio del Norte is held from its source 

ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. | that the war can properly be said to be sfiecessful. || to its mouth as the American boundary; a Sinele 
it ryt . . . . . . ° . ~4 

I'here are two ways (continued Mr. C.) in which || Mexican soldier does not remain within our terri. 





Mr. MILLER presented five petitions of citi- | 
zens of Washington, praying certain amendments 


es 
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we on 


to the city charter, which were referred to the | 


Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BAGBY presented five petitions of citizens | 


of Washington, praying that the use or sale of 
spirituous liquors in and about the Capitol may be 


prohibited; which were referred to the Committee 


for the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public |! 


Lands, reported a bill to grant a right of preémp- 


tion to Philip H. Dering and Robert K. Champion, | 


to a tract of mineral land; which was read a first 
time. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration, 
as in committee of the whole, of the bill to repeal 
the act of 24 March, 1837, entitled “‘An act con- 
cerning pilots,” 

Mr. DIX addressed the Senate in favor of the 
bill. 

Mr. MILLER indicated a desire to reply to the 
“honorable gentleman from New York, and accord- 
ingly moved that the further consideration of the 
bill be postponed until to-morrow, which was 
agreed to. 

‘The adverse reports from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, upon the petitions of Hans Nelson and 
Josiah Colston, and from the Committee of Claims, 
upon the claim of the administrator of Jacob House- 
man, deceased, were severally taken up and con- 
curred in, 

Mr. SPEIGHT, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to whom was referred the bill from the 
House making appropriations for the payment of 
revolutionary and other pensions of the United 
States, for the year ending 30ch June, 1848, re- 
ported the same without amendment. 

The Senate having pro@@ded to consider said 
bill as in committee of the whole— 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, moved to amend | 


the bill by adding the following as an additional 
rection: 


Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That, from and after the 
passage of this act, the Secretary of War is hereby autho 
rized to make such compensation to agents for paying pen- 
sions, as may be just and reasonable, to be paid out of the 
fund appropriated for the payment of revolutionary pensions, 
but in no case to exceed two per centum on moneys dis- 
bursed by thein; the said compensation to be in full for all 
their services, and any contingent expenses that may arise 


in the discharge of their otficial duties —books, printing, and | 


stationary excepted. 

Tie further consideration of the bill was then 
postponed until tg-morrow. 

Mr. BUTLER said, before the special order was 
taken up, he desired to make a motion, asking for 
another committee of conference with the House of 


Representatives in relation to the disagreeing vote. | 


He believed he might say that both branches were 
now pledged to concur in giving the President the 
power to appoint during the recess. 

The motion having been agreed to, Mr. BUT- 
LER moved that the Chair appoint the committee 
on the part of the Senate—expressing a wish that 
he might net be named as one of them. 


on offensive operations until Mexico is compelled 
to yield to our terms; the other is, to take a defen- 
sive position, and to maintain and secure the pos- 
session of the country which 1s already in our 
military occupation; and the question which I pro- 
pose now to consider is, which of these two ought 
| to be selected? This is, Mr. President, a great 
question; in my opinion it is next in importance 
only to the war itself. 1 have given it my most de- 
liberate consideration, and the result to which I 
have come is, that we ought to choose the defen- 
sive position, and I shall now proceed to state the 
reasons on which that conclusion is founded. I 
believe that such a course is the best calculated to 
| bring this war to a successful termination, or, to 
express it more fully and more explicitly, (for I 
| Wish to be fully comprehended upon this impor- 
tant question,) to bring it to a certain successful ter- 
mination, and that with the least sacrifice of men 
and money, and with the least hazard of disasters 
or sacrifices, or loss of reputation or standing to 
this country. 
If he rightly understood the objects for which 
| this war was declared, he felt a deep conviction, 
that by assuming this defensive attitude all those 
objects nvgit be obtained; if he rightly understood, 
he repeated, for, strange as it might seem, the ob- 
jects for which the war was commenced were left, 
even at this late day, to inference. He had exam- 
| ined the message of the President to Congress, con- 
taining his recommendation that Congress should 


| make war—the messages rather, and the acts of this | 


body arising out of them—for the purpose of dis- 
covering the objects for which the war should be 
undertaken. ‘The result of that examination was, 
that the objects for which the war was made were 
| threefold: first, to repel invasion; next, to estab- 
| lish the Rio del Norte as the western boundary of 
Texas; and, thirdly, to obtain payment of the in- 
| demnities due to our citizens for claims which they 
| held against Mexico. The two first appeared to 
him to be the primary objects of the war, and the 
| last only accessory. The President, in his mes- 


‘sage, did not recommend Congress to declare | 
No; he assumed that the war already ex- | 


| war. 
isted, and called upon Congress to recognise its 
existence. The President assumed it to exist, be- 
cause the country had been invaded, and blood had 
, been spilled on American soil. This assumption 


| he predicated on the ground that the Rio del Norte 
1} 
} 


was the western boundary of Texas; and he alleged 
that the Mexicans had crossed that boundary—had 


|| come to the American side—which he affirmed was 


|, an invasion; and the war having been thus entered 
upon, he recommended likewise that it should be 


| prosecuted in reference to the claims of our citi- | 


i zens. The act of Congress declaring that war had 
| been made by the republic of Mexico recognised 
the Rio del Norte to be the western boundary of 
Texas, and affirmed that the crossing of that river 

‘| by the Mexicans constituted an act of invasion. 


| 
1 
| this war may be conducted. The one is, to push || 
' 
t 
| 


ee 
_ 





tory; and such has been the success of our 
that we have not only acquired enough territory 
from them, but vastly more than enough to inden. 
nify us for the expenses of the war, if it should lye 
the judgment of this body that it would be a sound 
wise, or just policy on our part to seek such jy, 
demnity. ® Here, then, we have the question pre. 
sented, shall we hold to the line we now occupy 
and which we cover by our military forces, com, 
prehending two-thirds of the whels of Mexico 
embracing the valley of the Rio del Norte on both 
sides, as far upward as the Sierra Madre, and down 
to the extremities of Upper California and New 
Mexico—shall we hold all this, or shall we select 
some other position better calculated for the object 

we have in view? Sir, I am not at all prepared to 
discuss this point. I have not the requisite infor- 
mation, and, if I had, it would not be necessary, 
with the object I have in view. What I propose 
to discuss, in the absence of such information, is, 
what considerations ought to govern us if this 
point were determined—-if it were determined that 
_a defensive line is the course of policy to be pur- 

sued; and this «gain must be deduced from the 
objects contemplated by the war. 

He would now proceed to state what, in his 
opinion, those considerations were; the first of 
which necessarily must be to effect the objects they 
had in view in declaring the war, viz: to repel in- 
vasion, to acquire the territory as far east as the 
Del Norte, to establish that as our boundary, and 
to compel the payment of the indemnities due to 
our citizens. And, as far as these considerations 
were concerned, they ought not to go an inch be- 
yond them; they ought to avoid the appearance 
even of taking possession of any portion of the 
country in the way of conquest. But what was 
to be demanded by these considerations might be 
| enlarged by others, which he would now proceed 
to state. And, first, as to forming our boundary: 
he considered that it should be done in such a 
manner as would involve the smallest possible 
sacrifice of men and of money; and that it should 
possess all the natural advantages that such a 
boundary ought to possess, in order that supplies 
of men and provisions could readily be drawn 
from the adjacent country. The next considera- 
tion, in his opinion, which ought to govern them 
in selecting the line was this: 1t ought to be con- 
venient, to possess all natural advantages, to be 
tenable at the least expense, and to allow supplies 
to be introduced with the greatest facility, and 
such as it would be desirable for us to possess, if, 
upon the ultimate adjustment of our differences 
with Mexico, itshould become the common bound- 
ary between the two countries. And he would go 
further: he would say that it should be such a line 
as would not deprive Mexico in the smallest possi- 
ble degree of her resources and her strength; for, 
while we consulted our own interests in establish- 
ing a defensive line, we should not overlook what 
was due to Mexico. He held that we ought to 


arms, 
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: Theuetion wan euneed-te || Henee, both _the executive and the legislative || be just and liberal towards Mexico, not only be- 
5 The VICE PRESIDENT. aM Max- || branches of this Government were committed to the || cause she was our neighbor; not only because she 
: Sete Clinceetmen 7 a * named Messrs. MAN- |) fact that the Rio del Norte was the western bound- || was a sister republic; not only because she was 
2 Gum, Dickinson, and Nives. || ary of Texas, and that the crossing it was an in- 
| THREE MILLION BILL. '| vasion on the part of the Mexicans. These were 


oe te 


itating our example in the establishment of free in- 
| stitutions; not only because she was, next to our- 
| selves, the greatest Power upon this continent, 
| amidst all the Powers which 


~ . . 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the bill making a special 
; appropriation to bring the war with Mexico to 


clearly primary objects. But in recommending the 
| war, the President recommended that it be prose- 


| 
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emulous now, and ever had been emulous, of im- 
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a speedy and honorable conclusion—the question 
pending being the amendment of Mr. Cass. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose and addressed the Senate. 
Never (said he) since I have been upon the stage 
of action, has this country been placed in a more 
critical situation than at present. We are not only 
in the midst of a war, a very difficult and very eXx- 
pensive war, but we are involved in a domestic 
question of the most irritating and dangerous char- 
acter. They both claim our serious and deliberate 
consideration, and I do trust, that before this ses- 
sion closes, late ag it is, they will both receive a 
fuil discussion. It is due to our constituents that 
the actual state of things in reference to both should 
be fully understood. For the present, I purpose to 
consider the question which is more immediately 
pending: How shall this war be best conducted in 
order to bring it most advantageously to a success- 
ful termination; or, to express it a little more fully, 
How shall it be conducted to enable us most advan- 
tageously to effect all the objects for which the war 


| cuted for the objects which he had already men- 
‘| tioned, among which was that of indemnity to our 


citizens, an object which, though not a sufficient 
| cause of war in itself, yet, being involved in war, 
| the causes for which the war should be prosecuted, 
| that all causes of difference might be settled. These 
| were the three objects of the war. 
|| But (continued Mr. C.) the President now further 
| recommends that the war be prosecuted in order 
‘| to obtain ‘indemnity for the expenses of the war 
| itself. That can, however, in no sense be consid- 
ered as one of the primary objects of the war, 
| though it may be said to be a legitimate policy; 
| for it can never be supposed that a country would 
enter upon a war for the mere purpose of being 
| indemnified for the cost of that war. I hold, then, 
| Mr. President—such being the objects of the war— 
| that all those objects for which it was declared can 
| be accomplished by taking a defensive position. 
|, Two of them have been already thoroughly effected. 
‘' "The invasion has been repelled by two brilliant 


{ 
| 
|| it appeared to him might properly be made one of | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





d grown up from 


Spanish or other European origins though these 
were high considerations, which every American 
| ought to feel, and which every generous and sym- 
pathetic heart would feel, yet there were others, 


which referred more imnrediately to ourselves. 
Mexico was one of the greatest problems among 
‘nations; and, in his opinion, the true policy of 
this country was, not to repress her power, but, 
on the contrary, to render her strong, and eapable 
of sustaining all those relations which might exist 


| between her and other nations. He held that there 


was a mysterious connexion between the fate of 
this country and that of Mexico, and that her in- 
dependence and respectability, and capability of 
maintaining all those relations, were almost as es- 
sential to us as they were to Mexico. He held 
that Mexico was to us forbidden fruit; and that, 
if we should consume that fruit, it would be almost 
tantamount to the political death of our own insti- 
tutions, : 
The next consideration was, that the line should 
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the boundary between this country and Mexico, it 
would lead to a permanent peace, and that it should | 
jead to as speedy a peace as possible; and for this 

urpose it should be eminently pacific. 

Now (continued Mr. C.) the question is, what 
would be such a line as would fulfil all these re- | 
quisitions? And here, again, 1 am not fully pre- 
pared to pronounce an opinion; for it requires a 
wore accurate acquaintance with the country and 
more accurate military knowledge than I possess | 
to determine thjs question. But, while I do not | 
feel myself prepared with the necessary informa- | 
tion to enable me to pronounce upgn this with ac- | 
curacy, | am prepared to suggest a line which em- | 
braces most of those considerations as nearly, per- | 
hap®, as could be desired; and, if I understand the 
wishes of the Executive, as interpreted to us by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
itis such a line as the Executive itself considers a || 
proper one. The line which I would suggest is 
one beginning at the mouth of the Rio del Norte | 
and extending up to the pass of the Del Norte, a 
southern boundary of New Mexico, and thence | 
due west to the Gulf of California. Such a line || 
will strike the Gulf nearly at its head. Now, 1 | 
propose to examine this line in reference to the | 
considerations which I have already laid down as | 
being those which ought to govern us in deter- | 
mining upon a line of defence. 


In the first place, it will enable us to fulfil all | 


the objects for which the war was declared. The 
invasion having been already repelled, it will es- 
tablish as our boundary the Rio del Norte from its 
mouth to its source; and it gives us ample means 
of indemnity even if the cost of the war itself be 
regarded as one of its objects, which, with my 
present impression, | am very far from counte- 
nancing. | 

The next and important object is, to facilitate the 
maintenance of the line, so as to involve the small- 
est amount of means necessary for its defence. 
And here the line I have indicated presents an ex- 
cellent aspect. It will be near to the settled parts | 
of Texas, where, upon an emergency, the forces | 
necessary to defend it, and provisions for those 
forces, can both be expeditiously raised and thrown 
upon the point where they are needed. In regard 
to this line, I have consulted military men, and | 
they have informed me that it would not require | 
more than four regiments of troops and three forti- 
fications to defend it—one of these fortifications to 
be erected near the mouth of the Rio del Norte, || 
another near Camargo, and another near the pass 
of the Del Norte—a position that possesses the 
extraordinary advantage of commanding the pass 
leading through the mountains into the whole inte- 
rior of New Mexico, and one which could be easily || 
defended. The other portions of the line can be || 
still more easily defended. The country from || 
the pass of the Del Norte to the upper end of the |) 
Gulf of California is occupied only by a savage || 


be so set that, if it should be finally established as | creasing at the rate of six hundred thousand annu- 
|| ally, and soon the increase would be equal to one 


million annually: or, to state it more strongly, we 
double once in twenty-three years; so that, in 
twenty-three years, we will number forty millions, 
and in another twenty-three years we will number 
eighty millions. With this swelling population, 
they desired no settled country; what they wanted 
was space in which to extend themselves. This 
very reason, that would make that part of the coun- 
try valuable to us, would render it of little advantage 
to Mexico. Herpopulation was nearly stationary. 
It was scarcely advancing at all. It would per- 
haps not increase two millions in twenty years. 
So far from being an advantage to Mexico, then, 
a waste country of that description would be di- 
rectly the opposite. So great an intervening space 
between Mexico and her distant province of Cali- 


fornia must be exceedingly inconvenient. Califor- 


nia was, in fact, as remote from the city of Mexico 


‘| as it was from New Orleans, and little less distant 


than it was from Washington in regard to facility 
of intercourse, New Mexico was much nearer to 
us than it was to the settled parts of Mexico. This 
remoteness of her provinces could not be otherwise 


| than a source of great annoyance and inconvenience 


to Mexico. 
It was a remarkable fact in the history of this 


| continent, that, for the first time, the aborigines had 


| been pressing upon the population of European 
| extraction. The Indians had been pressing wpon 
| the descendants of the Spanish population in Mex- 
| ico, who, though they were certainly brave enough 
for their own defence, yet the jealousy of the Fed- 
eral Government having disarmed them, were cap- 
tured not less than two thousand of them, and 
| were now actually prisoners amongst the Cuman- 
iches. It would be an object with him, when ta- 
king from the Mexicans any territory at all, to take 
such as he had now referred to. The presence of 
our people there would give a degree of prosperity 
to the country which it had not had from the time 
of its first occupation down to the present day. 
The next consideration was, that the line should 
| be such as, if established as the boundary between 
| the two countries, would be the means of securing 
a permanent peace. And in respect to this, he held 
that the line he had designated was eminently cal- 
culated to secure this object. We could not, in the 
nature of things, expect to keep our roving popu- 
lation out of that country. It would unavoidably 


— there, in spite of all the laws they might 
c 
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| defend it. 


oose to pass. They might heap penalty upon | 


try unless the party in possession were capable of 
keeping them out. 
rience. All the forces of this Government could 
not keep our population out of the Indian country, 
and they consequently had been obliged from time 
to time to purchase from the Indians the lands the 

claimed to own. If we were to make peace with 
Mexico, and make no provision for our population, 


population; that part of the line would require no || ina few years we would be involved in another war. 


covering; a very small force would be sufficient to |! 
defend it; one regiment of troops would be ample | 
for that purpose; hence four regiments, with a 


Undesirable as all wars were, if possible still more 





this line against any force which Mexico could 
bring to assail us after the first year we had ob- 
tained possession and erected forts. 

The next consideration was as to the character 
of this line for convenience; and here its suitable- 
ness was not less striking. It was a continuous 
line, lying partly in South Texas, and the residue 
passing through an unpeopled country, or a coun- 
try peopled only with savages; and it was this 
which rendered it really valuable. It passed 
through an almost unsettled country, six hundred 
thousand square miles in extent, comprehending, 
amongst this scanty population which it did éon- 
tain, people of various races and of every variety 
of color. This country, then, so little settled, as 
a country possessed chiefly by savage tribes always 
was, was well calculated for the purposes of this 
line. If for a line of this character he had the 
choice of two portions of this continent, the one 
inhabited and the other not, if he consulted the 
genius of, our Government in regard to its political 
institutions, he would say that the uninhabited 
country ought to be preferred. What this country 
wanted was space, in which to grow afid enlarge 
itself; an open, uninhabited country therefore was 
the one of all others the best calculated for their 
purpose. The population of this country was in- 


—-—--—- 


this line, however, would give us an opportunity 
of acquiring possession without coercion. 

While he would agree to the adoption of another 
| line, if a better could be found, he would be very 
solutely and with a view to its ultimate retention 
by force. 


this line we will maintain until you negotiate with 
us upon the subject of a boundary. If you are 
ready to negotiate, we are also ready; and we are 
ready not only to settle the question of boundary, 
but to settle it honestly, liberally, and fairly; to 
establish a line which will preserve peace on our 
part, and, if the line we have chosen be such as to 
afford us any advantage over you, we will meet it 
as we ought by a generous payment to you of an 
equivalent. These were the principles by which 
he would be governed in regard to a treaty with 
Mexico. But he would go still further. He would 
hold all the territories which we had now in pos- 
session, which could be held without too great a 
sacrifice of men and money. He would hold them 
on the same condition in which he +3 sed that 
they should be governed. He would lay a low 
rate of duty, not to exceed ten per cent,, to be col- 


penalty, yet our pioneers would rush into the coun- | 


This was proved by expe- | 


undesirable was a war for the purpose of coercing | 
the Mexicans into a submission to our possession | 


small naval force, will be ample for the defence of | of a part of their country. ‘The establishment of | 


far from recommending that it should be held ab- | 


On the contrary, he would hold it asa | 
means of negotiation, and would say to Mexico, | 


i 
| 


; 
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fending this line. He had consulted with the 
proper authorities upon this point, and he was in- 
formed that it would not require more than two 
millions three or four hundred thousand dollars to 
Those duties might be collected with 
advantage, not only to ourselves, but to the whole 
civilized world; and, in his opinion, the low rate 
of duty he had named, combined with the other 
measures which he had indicated, would give us 
the means of forcing a settlement at no distant 
day. 

Now, I think I have shown (Mr. C. continued) 
that we can certainly maintain this line, and, by 
maintaining it, bring this war to a successful termi- 
nation, at no cost hardly of men or money. The 
establishment of this line of defence will involve 
no hazard on our part, or loss of reputation; and, 
I may add, it will lay a foundation, I trust, when 
we come to a final settlement, if we act in the spirit 
in which we ought to act, of a permanent peace 
between us and the Mexican Republic. hat 
(said Mr.C.) will be the fruits of this policy? Why, 
sir, a large portion of the war expenses will be im- 
mediately cut off; the whole of the volunteer forces 
may be dismissed in the course of a few months, 
when our position shall have been taken, and our 
points of defence occupied, thus effecting a saving 
of from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars a year. 
Further taxes will not be required; the credit of 
this Government will be immediately strengthen- 
ed, and the measure which some of us have so 
much at heart, and which we are risking the en- 
joyment of—I mean free trade—may ina short time 
be secured, and in successful operation, as it has 
already been fora short time in Great Britain, 
where it has shown itself a most fruitful source of 
prosperity. 

But it may be said that Mexico will hold out. 
I think not. She will see that we have undertaken 
a task which we can perform; that our strength is 


| adequate to go through with it without hazard and 


without difficulty. She will see that she is a great 
loser, and she will see that if she persists, instead 
of having compensation for any part of her terri- 
tory thus occupied by us, she will lose the whole 
aad eain nothing. But, in addition to this, the 
minds of the people of Mexico will be turned into 
a different channel. ‘They now consider this war 
as a war of religion and a war of races, and every 
nerve is braced into strong resistance. If the 
course I have indicated be pursued, the people 
of Mexico seeing that their religion is not to be 
disturbed, nor their race likely to be overthrown, 
everything will take its natural course. They will 
become more regardful of their internal concerns 
than of external, and in a little time, in my opin- 
ion, a settlement will be brought about, and peace 
permanently established. 

But suppose she should hold out, with the char- 
acteristic obstinacy of her people: what is the re- 
sult? We will have peace without expense, or a 
war without hazard—a war ‘coking much more 
like peace than war, so far as we are concerned. 
This policy will enable us to sustain the small mil- 
itary force which we shall require, with but small 
expense to thiscountry. It will do more: it will 
place us on terra firma; it will enable us to see the 
light which is now obscured by the impenetrable 
cleud that hangs over us. 

I have now stated the reasons why I am in fa- 
vor of taking a defensive position. I have, I trust, 
successfully shown that it can bring this war to a 
certain termination, at a small expense of men and 
money, and without hazards of any description. 
It now remains to be shown what are the grounds 


| ef my opposition to the continuance of an offensive 
| War. 


ff am not greatly mistaken, the argu- 
ments against such a war are as strong almost as 
the imagination can conceive. I am opposed to 
it, in one word, for the very reverse reasons to 
those I have stated. In the first place, there is no 
certainty that it will bring the war to « termination 
at al}; and in the next place, if under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, it will bring it to a termi- 
nation, it will nevertheless be attended with vast 
expense, and with the hazard of disastrous conse- 
quences and loss of reputation to the country. 

In discussing this branch of the subject, the first 
thing to be done was, to keep definitely on our 
minds what was the real and true object of carry- 
ing on a defensive war; for, until that was under- 
stood, we should be able to come to no decisive 
conclusion in reference to it. And here, he must 


lected as a means of meeting the expense of de- be permitted to say, he had made up his mind that 
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mind that the object was not conquest, because we 
had territor 
ready for al] the purposes of this Government for 
ears to come. If not for conquest, he would ask 
or what an offensive war was to he carried on? 
He would be answered, it was to obtain peace; or, 
to use the language commonly employed, ‘to con- 
quer a peace’’—an expression which, if literally 
considered, would be to perpetuate war. ‘To con- 
quer peace could mean nothing more than to make 
war permanent. How, then, was peace finally to 
be obtained or conquered? It could only be by 
treaty. War might be made by one nation; peace 
must always be made by two. Our object, then, 
in order to secure peace, was to obtain a treaty. 
What sort of a treaty? Such a treaty as would 
suit Mexico? We could get such a treaty at any 
time. No; buta treaty that would suit us—such 
a treaty as we might choose to dictate! Such 
was the treaty of peace which it was the object of 
this war to obtain. The war, as he had already 
said, had been prosecuted for the purpose of ob- 
taining the establishment of a boundary which this 
Government desired should be formed by the Rio 
del Norte. This was one of its objects. The ob- 
ject, then, was to compel Mexico to acknowledge 
that to be ours which we could hold without her 
consent. ‘Twist it and turn it as they pleased, they 
could make no more of it than this. This vigor- 
ous and offensive war, he repeated, was to compel 
Mexico to acknowledge that to be ours which we 
could easily hold in spite of all she could do. 
Now, (continued Mr. C.,) under this aspect of the 
question, I put it home to the Senate, is it worth 
while to pursue a war of this description, an offen- 
sive war, even if you were assured that you could 
reach the city of Mexico during this campaign 
and dictate such a treaty? Sir, what is to be the 
strength of the army hich you propose to raise 
in order to accomplish this purpose? And what 
i@ the amount of money which will be required to 
carry on your military operations with that army ? 
You propose to raise upwards of seventy thousand 
men, and to expend thirty-five or forty millions of 
dollars. Nay, we will suppose that you have an 
effective war establishment in the field of but fifty 
thousand troops. Now, what will be the end of 
the campaign? Suppose, by a concurrence of fa- 
vorable circumstances, you have effected the whole 
that you contemplated by the employment of this 
force and the expenditure of this money, what 
then is the state of the case? Why, you will have 
sacrificed in the first place thirty millions of dollars 
to get to the city of Mexico to dictate this peace; 
and what the sacrifice of life will be, may be judged 
by looking at the past. One-third must be put 
dowa as certain to perish, not by the sword, but 
by disease; fificen thousand lives, then, must be 
sacrificed. And I now put this question: Is it 
worth while that these sacrifices should be made 
in order to get that which is within your reach 
without any sacrifice at all? Sir, | put a higher 
question, thirty millions of dollars to be expended 
in pushing your war, which must result in obtain- 
ing for us no more than we have already? Is there 
any man here who would give for California fifteen 
millions of money? Yet we propose to prosecute 
a war at an expense of thirty millions, which is to 
produce this result. Sir, Fam but touching the 
shell of this matter as yet. 
that you will reach the city of Mexico, or if you 
reach it, is there any certainty that you can dictate 
veace there, even if in possession of the city ? 


ay 
These are considerations which command our at- | 


tention. They are considerations of the 
nitude* But there are others whic 
overlooked, 
a ~ ey aqninnt which it is waged; 
an AKU 8S to be the object of j 
scarcely edad an offensive SS oe 
we have acquired two-thirds of the 
tory by this war, in th 
adjacent to us; and let it be remembere 
that this acquisition gives us a larger 
country than the whole valley of the Mississippi 
and in this immense space we have not more ioe 
five or six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
“Now we have overrun this adjacent country to 
this vast extent, and with this thin population, 
hardly a man of whom had joined the forces of the 
enemy: and what has been the result of thus get- 


ting possession? Have we conciliated the Mexi- 


utmost mag- 
h are not to be 


d further, 


cans who occupy that vast country? Not at all. || 
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the object was not conquest—he had made up his 


more than ample upon our hands al- | 


| the world. 


Is there any certainty | 


An offensive war looks ultimately to | 


It is true | 
L Mexican terri- | 
at part of Mexico that is |) 


extent of | 








: 
| They are more hostile to us than they were at first, 
_ and more ready to take advantage of any opporw- | 


nity to do us injury. Can we hold these posses- 
sions, then, without a large force ? 


What, then, have we accomplished? We have 
hardly approached the confines of populated Mex- 
ico; we have but entered her ulterior provinces, 
Mexico proper consists of that remarkable high 
land, of which the city may be said to occupy the 
centre; a vast region extending down to the Pacific, 


and to the southern side of the Gulf of California, | 


containing seven millions of population—a popula- 
tion ten times as numerous as that of the country 
which we have captured. Here is the seat of her 
wealth and of her power; of her strength in defence 
in resistance to our arms. What description of 
country is it? It is mountainous as any region in 
It may well be compared with Mount 
Atlas in Africa, and with the Caucasus in Europe. 
These mountains are interspersed with enormous 
defiles, rendering the approach of an army a work 
of the utmost difficulty, This is the character of 
the country we are about to conquer. How are 
we to overcome these difficulties? The plan is 
first, as I understand it, totake VeraCruz. Now, 
what is the description of country in that region? 
The country about Vera Cruz, like the province 
of Yucatan, is a hot and sickly region, the home 
of the yellow fever for eight months in the year, 
and, during the months that it is exempt from thia 
scourge, it is subject to the most violent storms, 


which endanger navigation, and make it difficult | 
April is a very sickly month; | 
We are now near the mid- | 


for ships to land. 
March not so sickly. 
dle of February. We may have force enough to 


sides, shall we have force enough to march to the 
city of Mexico? Sir, I will not say that we have 
not, but I will say this, there is no certainty that 
we have. ‘It is altogether a contingency. We 
may not be able to reach the city of Mexico before 
the sickly season commences, and, if we do not, 
all is lost for this campaign. Mexico will be en- 
couraged, and we discouraged, before we can 
remedy the disastrous effects of this result of our 
ineffectual attempt to reach the city. 

But suppose we do reach the city of Mexico, can 
we dictate a peace? Whom have we to deal with? 
A people—a race above all others renowned in his- 
tory for obstinate resistance when assailed—a peo- 
ple who held out, when their independence was 
refused to be recognised, for twenty years. These 


are the people we have to deal with; and is there | 
any certainty that we ean bring them to consent | 


to propositions for peace, provided we get there? 
Well, if there is no certainty, but, on the contrary, 
there is every probability that another campaign 


will be inevitable, (and it must be so if either of | 
these contingencies happen,) we must then have a | 


second campaign. 
Now, asolemn question comes up: Can we raise 
the means? And we must remember that it will 


| be necessarily a much more costly campaign than 


the first, at a great distance from a place where we 


| can procure supplies. The expense must be pro- 
portionably great, and this to be continued for a i| 


creat length of time; for, if we do not conquer 
Mexico, if we do not conquer a peace, we must 
then have a guerrilla warfare—such a war as exists 


between Russia and the Caucasus. Well, sir, can) 
| we have the means to meet this enormous expense? 
In the first place, as to the men, let me tell you, 
that the spirit of volunteering is gone; that spirit | 
_ ceases when men return with broken constitutions; | 
| when men who went for glory return with disor- 


dered health. You will get no more volunteers. 


You must depend upon the ordinary course of re- | 
_cruiting your army, and that must be sufficient to | 
| give us twenty thousand men for the third cam- | 


paign, if it takes place: 


Well, sir, suppose this difficulty surmounted, can || 
you provide the ways and means? I fear there 
_ will be more difficulty in this than you imagine. | 


Remember, that you have only asa reliance your 


| treasury notes and such money as you can borrow. 
You must either borrow or impose taxes. — 
_ taxes can you impose? Your taxes upon imports | 


can give you but a small supply; you must resort 


‘GLOBE. 


| If you lay an internal tax, it must be laid 
Notatall. It) 
| must require several thousands of our best troops. 


tend? Will the people pay the tax? 
_ sylvania, with a debt of forty millions—wil| those 
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a 
be avoided by any possibility, and it is, that man 


f the States are indebted more than they ean pay 


t uniform] 
throughout all the States; and if you lay it upon 


those States thus indebted, will not repudiation ex. 
Will Penn. 


States which are unable to discharge their obliga. 
tions—will they bear such atax? No, sir, 

But suppose this difficulty to be got over—sup. 
pose that you get all the means you want—is there 
sufficient unenimity and zeal in the conduct of this 
war to enable us to prosecute it successfully to the 
termination which you desire? Does the experi- 
ence of this session furnish evidence that such 
would be the case? No, sir; there is too much 
division of sentiment. There is too large a @ro- 
portion of the people of this country who believe 
that the war was avoidable; who believe that it 


/ might have been avoided, and that it ought to have 
| heen avoided. There is too, large a portion of the 


people of this country who believe that it was com. 
menced without constitutional authority. There 
is too large a number who believe that the war was 


| not only unnecessary and inexpedient, but that its 


commencement was highly injurious to the inter- 


| ests as well as to the reputation of this country, 


And these opinions are no doubt honestly enter- 
tained. What my opinion is in regard to this | 
would willingly express, but I do not hold it prop- 
er to intermingle opinions upon matters which are 
not relevant to the main question under considera- 
tion in reference to this’ important subject. It is 
sufficient for me to say, that, if we may judge from 
appearances, the divisions of opinion which pre- 


_ vail will render it highly improbablt that there will 
take Vera Cruz; but I appeal to Senators on all-! 


be that zeal and unanimity in relation to this war 


_ that is necessary in order to procure the means for 


carrying it on to a successful termination in the 
— that is proposed. 

ut there was a still deeper, a still more terrific 
difficulty to be met—a difficulty more vital than 
those to which he had alluded—a difficulty arising 
out of a division of sentiment which went to the 


| very foundation of our Government. How should 
these lands be acquired, if any were acquired? 
To whose benefit should they enure? Should they 
| enure to the exclusive benefit of one portion of the 


Union? We were told, and he was fearful that 


| appearances too well justified the assertion, that 
_all parties in the non-slaveholding portion of the 


Union insisted that they should have the exclusive 
control of this acquired territory—that such pro- 
vision should be made as should exclude those 
who were interested in the institutions of the South 
from a participation in the advantages to be derived 
from the application of these institutions to the ter- 
ritory thus acquired. : 

Sir, (said Mr. C.,) ifthe non-slaveholding States, 
having no other interests in the question except 
their aversion to slavery—if they can come to this 
conclusion with no interest in the matter but this, 
I turn and ask gentlemen, what must be the feeling 
of the population of the slaveholding States, who 
are to be deprived of their constitutional rights, 
and despoiled of the property belonging to them— 
assailed in the most vulnerable point, for to them 


_ this question was a question of safety, of self-pre- 
| servation, and not a mere question of policy; and 
_ thus to be despoiled by those who were not con- 


cerned? If there were sternness and determination 


one side, they might be assured there would be 
on the other. If he might iudge from what he had 


heard, from the appearances proceeding from the 
non-slaveholding States—and he had no reason to 
doubt it, they being the first to cry out for a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war—could they suppose 
that less feeling would be exhibited on the part of 
those who were to be entirely excluded from their 


_ rights, and while this radical difference existed be- 


tween them? ; - 
But, (said Mr. C.,) I will admit that all this has 

been surmounted; that men, money, and unanimity 

can be had. The ion then comes up, can you, 


_ if you do not get peace with Mexico in the city of 
| Mexico, can. you bri 
What | 


this war to a successful 
conclusion by subduing the country? That is the 
question. Is there any certainty—for I do not 
make it a question of probability at all—that you 


| to internal taxes, a measure which is abhorred by | can brin this war to a conclusion in that way? 
the people of this country more perhaps than by | Look at the history of such wars. There are ade 
those of any country upon the face of the earth. _ analogous wars to which I have already alluded: 
| But there is one circumstance which should lead | that of Russia in the Caucasus, and in 
you to an avoidance of internal taxation, if it can | Africa. Those are wars of a similar character. 
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The assailants are brave and well-disciplined | and other pensions, had been postponed until to- j the fact. He had been so informed by one of the 


troops, yet the oceupants of those mountainous 
countries were defending themselves successfully 


for years against such troops, the hest perhaps in | 


Europe. Are we to encounter no difficulty of this | 
kind when contending against a people who are 
proverbial for resisting to the last? No, sir; there 
is no certainty that the war will be brought to a 
close, and if there is no certainty, where then will 
vou stand? Where will you end with your mili- 
tary operations ? You must have not only one or 


two campaigns, but you must have four, five, six, | 


seven, eight, or nine campaigns. How many cam- 
paigns has France had already in Africa? 

{A Senator: She has had sixteen.] 

How many had Russia in the Caucasus? How 
many had we ourselves in Florida in the war 
against the Indian tribes, which lasted five years, 
aud in which we expended thirty millions of dol- 
jars? Well, suppose we do bring the war to a close 
at the end of a third or fourth campaign, suppose 
we do this, then there comes the great question, 
after you have forced Mexico into a compliance 
with your terms, what are you to do with what you 


have thus gained? Can you incorporate Mexico Into | 
your Union? Can you bring her seven millions of || 


people—all differing from you in their religion, in 
their habits, in their character, in their feelings— 
can you bring them into connexion with your citi- 
zens? Can you incorporate them into this Union, 
and make them a part of the people of the United 
States? No, sir, you cannot. Can you hold Mexi- 
co asa province? No, sir; it would be fatal to at- 
tempt it. The vast increase of Executive power 
consequent upon such a movement renders it alto- 
gether Shieeoeees. 
Now, 

With all these views before you, with no certainty 
that one or the other of these objects can be ob- 
tained, is there any reason that can justify to your- 


selves the carrying on of a war oeply to get that | 
e the effect | 


which you cannot hold? What will 
of carrying on three, four, or five campaigns? The 
effect will be this: 
three hundred millions of dollars; you will have 
your expectations of enjoying the benefits of free 
trade blown to the winds; 
measure frustrated for another generation; you will 
have inflicted a blow upon your own interests from 
which you may never recover; you will have sac- 
rificed these enormous sums of money which these 
campaigns will cost you, while all that you will 
obtain by way of recompense would be most readily 
and easily obtained by taking an opposite course. 
If they should be so unfortunate as to fall into the 
error now of prosecuting the war vigorously, with a 
view of endeavoring to compel Mexico to submit, 
instead of taking the defensive position which he 
had indicated, he woald say to gentlemen—and he 
hoped that his warning would not be in vain—that 
they were taking a step which they would hereaf- 
ter rue; for, as sure as he was talking, the party 


now in power would be held responsible by the | 


a! coming in. 
This was a subject of great magnitude. It de- 
served attentive consideration. Hi 
much more in relation to it, but he would forbear. 
With the few observations which he had submit- 
ted he would content himself at this time, merely 
adding, in reference to the question before the 
Senate, that he should be compelled, as the Senate 
» would perceive from the views which he had ex- 
ressed, to vote against the amendment which had 
seen offered by the Senator from Michigan. As 
to the other two propositions—the amendment of 


the Senator from Georgia and the bill itself—he | 


would reserve the expression of his views in re- 
gard to them, until he saw the further develop- 
ments of the great question as to how the war was 
to be conducted [For a full report of this speech, 
see Appendix. 

Mr. CASS then rose, and, after complimentin 
the Senator: from South Carolina on the ability an 
eloquence of his argument, said he desired to make 
some raps fast as the day was far advanced, and 
he desired some time for reflection, he hoped the 
bill would be postponed. 


_ The farther consideration of the bill was then 
informally postponed until to-morrow. 
REVOLUTIONARY PENSION BILL. 


On motion by Mr. SPEIGHT, the vote by 
which the further consideration of the bill making 
appropriations for the payment of revolutionary 


put emphatically this great question, | 


ou will have a debt of two or | 


ou will have that great | 


e might say | 


| morrow, was reconsidered, and the consideration 
_ of said bill was resumed. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, moved to amend 
| the bill by adding an additional section, as follows: 
Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That, from and after the 
| passage of this act, the Secretary of War is hereby autho- 
' rized to make such compensation to agents for paying pen- | 
sions, 4s may be just and reasonable, to be paid out of the 
fund appropriated for the payment of revolutionary pen- 


reporters, whom he now saw in the desk appropri- 

ated to the reporters for the Union. 

the statement on the assertion of a young man 

whom he supposed to be a reporter, and he asked 
| of him an explanation. 


He had made 


Mr. DOUGLASS said that, in a of 


the statement of the gentleman from Virginia, and 
the assertions of other gentlemen around him, that 


sions, but in no case to exceed two per centum on moneys the rezular reporters had not been in their seat, 


| disbursed by them; the said compensation to be in full for 
all their services, and any contingent expenses that may 
arise in the discharge of their official duties—books, print- 
ing, and stationery, excepted, 
Mr. TURNEY moved to amend the bill, by 
adding an additional section to provide for the 
' compensation of agents who had heretofore ren- 
| dered service, not to exceed two per centum on 
| the amount of moneys disbursed by them, nor in 
| any one instance the sum of $500. 
These amendments were briefly debated by Mr. | 
| PEARCE, Mr. EVANS, Mr. HUNTINGTON, 
|| Mr. SPEIGHT, Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. H. JOHN- 
| SON, Mr. ATCHISON, Mr. BREESE, and Mr. 
| TURNEY. 

The amendment to the amendment was then re- 
|| jected. 

‘| Mr. H. JOHNSON’S amendment was agreed 
to, and the bill was reported to the Senate. 

On the question of concurring in the amend- | 
| ment, the vote stood—ayes 16, noes 11; no quorum 
| voting. 
Mr. BADGER said, at this hour, and without a 
|| quorum, it would be an appropriate time to ad- || 
| journ. He moved an adjournment. 
|| Mr. SPEIGHT called for the yeas and nays, 
|| and they were ordered, and, being taken, were, || 
yeas 22, nays 20. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


i 











HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, February 9, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The SPEAKER announced the following mem- | 
bers as composing the select committee appointed 
yesterday on the resolution to inquire into the cor- | 
rectness of the report of proceedings of the House || 
of Saturday last, as published in the Union news- || 
paper of the same evening: Mr. Doveuass, Mr, || 

rnumBo, Mr. Kennepy, Mr. Bayiy, and Mr. 
Witmor. 

The SPEAKER announced that the business || 
|| first in order was the reference of the Senate bill || 
reported yesterday to the House by Mr. Morars, | 
|| from the Committee on Public Lands, to apply | 
|| certain alternate sections of the public domain || 
|| toward the completion of works of internal im- || 
'| provement in the State of Michigan, and for other | 

purposes, together with the amendments reported ! 
|| to the same hy said committee. | 

The question was put, and the bill and amend- || 
ments committed. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ohio, asked leave to offer a || 
resolution. Objected to. | 

Mr. SEDDON asked leave to make a report || 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. Objected | 


to. i 
Mr. COCKE moved to suspend the rules for the || 





space of two hours, to enable the committees to 
make reports. 

The SPEAKER stated that the motion was not 
in order, as the rules could not be suspended pend- || 
ing the special order. 

r. PRESTON KING moved that the House || 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; and pending this motion— = 

Mr. DOUGLASS, who had entered the Hall ad 
interim, rose, he said, to a question of privilege. |, 
| He had, yesterday, introduced a resolution to ex- || 
pel the reporters for the Union for what he con- || 

sidered as a Yalse and scandalous report of the |, 
| proceedings of the House on Saturday last, which | 
resolution the House refused to lay on the table. 
| 








| 





He had subsequently consented to modify the reso- 
lution, expressly on the announcement of a gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Leaxe] that the regular 
reporters of the Union had not been present in the 
House on that day. 
Mr. LEAKE here rose and stated that he had | 
intended to rise and explain. He had stated yes- |, 
terday, not that he knew that the regular reporters 
of the Union were not prevents but that he had 
e did not himself know 





; 





just been so informed. 


'| the House than the recent re 


and that his resolution included the innocent as 


well as the guilty, he had modified his resolution. 
He perceived in the Union of this morning a card 


‘| or note from the principal reporter of that paper, 
in which that individual, though not present in the 


House at all at that time, and who could not there- 
fore know what had taken place, assumed the re- 
port in toto. He took it upon him to pronounce 
that the report was not false or libellous; and, in 
speaking of what it stated, used the pronoun “1,” 
as if he had done the business himself, and was 
alone personally responsible. This person thus 
declared that Mr. D. had falsely represented the 


| character of the report. Now, he asked, would 


the House sustain a reporter, when persevering in 
a course of injustice to an individual member? 
The members of the House who were here on 
Saturday had heard what took place, and knew all 
that had been stated in the report, which this man 
adopted as his own. On this question he wanted 


| a direct vote. 


Mr. D. sent a resolution to the Clerk’s table, 
and demanded the previous question upon it. 

Mr. BARRINGER wished Mr. Doverass to 
yield him the floor for anexplanation; but he re- 
fused to yield it, and insisted on the previous 
question. 

The resolution was then read, as follows: 

Resolved, That ** James A. Houston, reporter of 


the Union,’’ having published a card in that paper 
| of last evening, assuming the responsibility in tofo 
of the false and scandalous report of the proceed- 
| ings of this House on Saturday last, be, and he is 


hereby, expelled from this House. 
Mr. McCLERNAND asked that the note or 


| card of the reporter be read; and it was read. 


Mr. LEAKE wished Mr. Doverass to yield 
him the floor, but Mr. D. said he could not consent 
to do so. : 

The question was then put on seconding the de- 


'mand for the previous question, but the call was 
| not seconded by the House. 


Mr. LEAKE said he had <2 little to say on 
the merits of this matter; he wished only to say a 


| word or two; but what he said would, he trusted, 


convince the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dove- 


‘| pass] that when he made the statement which he 


had done yesterday, he did so under an erroneous 
impression. The reporter had no claims on him, 
nor had he on the reporter. Mr. L. said -he had 
been present on Saturday, and his opinion was 
that the report complained of was substantially 
correct. He did not hesitate to say that when the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WentworrH] made 
his repeated efforts to foist in his explanation, there 
were strong intimations of disgust and contempt. 
He did not know that he had heard the exclama- 
tion “bah!’? but he had heard expressions still 
more objectionable. ; 
Members must all remember a report in the In- 


| telligencer of a scene very similar, and which was 


strictly correct—correct to the letter; and which 
was nevertheless more derogatory to the dignity of 
tt in the Union. 
It was said, in the statement of the reporter, that 


the editor of the Union never saw the report till 
he read it in the 


per. Many gentlemen here 
present would tell the gentleman from Illinois that 
the report was in the main a correct one; and yet 
they were called on in this hasty manner to expel 
the reporter of the Union. _ : 

Mr. DOUGLASS, resuming, said that, suppos- 
ing that none would say that the statement in the 
report was correct, having been himself personally 
present, and finding, on further inquiry, that there 
existed a difierence of opinion in relation to the 
adoption of the resolution he had before offered, 
he ted bean desiroys of a vote upon it by yeas 
and nays from all who saw and heard what passed ; 
and it was because he had desired that that he ha 


ffered th nt resolution. 
. Mr. LEAKE, resuming, asked what had been 


the resolation presented to the House re 
’ It proposed 


a committee, not to inquire into 1 
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authorship of the report; they were not to ask | opportunity for any member cherishing feelings of } motion of 
| hostility to an editor to indulge them in this form 


who had been the reporter, but as to the truth of 
the report itself. How did the gentleman vary 
the question by the resolution he had now offered ? 
Was the House prepared thus to take a snap- 
judgment, without one jot of evidence, and to vote 
the expulsion of a reporter on mere ex parte state- 
ment? 
objectionable as any in the report, and even more 
so. In thus varying the issue before the House, 


did the gentleman think he should secure the sub- || 


stantial ends of justice? 

Mr. DOUGLASS denied that he had varied the 
issue one iota. The resolution he had offered yes- 
terday did propose that the committee should in. 
quire who was the author of the report, into the 


facts of the whole case, and what members of the 1 4 t 
|| ceived a reply to his note addressed to the reporter, | 


House had had any part in the disorderly proceed- 
ings of Saturday last. 


took it all on himself. Under this change of cir- 
cumstances, he wished that those who were pres- 
ent on Saturday, and who heard and saw what 
was said and done on that occasion, would vote 
directly on the resolution. 

Mr. LEAKE said a number of gentlemen would 


be called on to voie who had not been here on Sat- | 


urday, and who had not heard and seen what was 
said and done. ‘They could not vote on their own 
knowledge; they must, therefore, rely on testimo- 
ny; and admitting the testimony of the gentleman 


from Illinois to be ever so good, as far as it went, | 


the gentleman was not in a condition to satisfy all 
of these gentlemen, because it was difficult for 
members in their seats to hear all that passed; in- 
tervening members prevented their seeing or hear- 
ing much that took place at a distance; but the re- 
porter, occupying an elevated seat, and placed in 
or near the focus of sound, could both see and 
hear what no individual member could. The in- 
vestigation voted for yesterday would bring out 
the facts; and if it should then appear that the re- 
port was correct, the gentleman himself would 
vote against such an expulsion as he now pro- 
posed, If the report was a true one, that was all 
that the gentleman could ask. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said that, on the point made 
by the gentleman as to a reporter’s seeing and 
hearing what members on the floor cuuld not, he 
wished to say a word. Supposing he should be 
standing at his seat addressing the House, and 
several members in a distant corner of the House, 
but near to the reporter’s seat, should make some 
coarse remark on what he said, or on his person 
or manner, he denied thata reporter, because, from 
his local position, he had an opportunity to hear 
remarks thus made aside, and in the confidence of 
conversation, had any right to insert those re- 
marks in his report of the debate of the day. 
Such remarks might not have been heard by the 
House, nor have been intended to be so heard, 
and ought not to be given in an account of its pro- 
ceedings. (This had been done in the report of 
Mr. D.’s speech of yesterday.) What happened 
in this familiar conversation, not heard, perhaps, 
by one-tenth of the members present, if reported 
as openly made on the floor, so as to be heard b 


all, would convey a false impression to the world, | 
Mr. LEAKE asked if the gentleman had never || 


read the British reports of debates in Parliament; 
and did he not there observe the frequent interjec- 
tion of the word ** hear !”’ and **oh! oh!” in those 
reports; and did the gentleman not understand 
that these interpolations were intended to show the 
general spirit of the House, and the manner in 
which a speech was received? They were con- 
stantly given by the reporters, and who complain- 
ed of it? 
the reports given in the columns of the New York 
Herald, sometimes so very accurate, and at others, 
he admitted, complete caricatures. He would 
find there the same thing. 

The gentleman was wholly mistaken if he sup- 


posed that the exclamations reported to have taken | 


place on Saturday were made in private conversation 
among groups of members. They were openly 
made, in loud tones, intended to be expressive of 
disapprobation. They were loud exclamations, 
intended to reach the ear of the member from Hli- 
nois, [Mr. Wenrwortrnu.] Every consideration of 
the subject went to show the propriety of investi- 
gation by a committee. If such a hasty proceed- 
ing as the summary expulsion now proposed should 
be sanctioned by the House, they would furnish an 


Mr. L. had heard exclamations quite as | 


But an individual had now || 
avowed the responsibility of the authorship, and | 


He called the gentleman’s attention to | 
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t — any opportunity of explanation could be 
| had. 

| Mr. DOUGLASS asked if the gentleman from 
| Virginia meant to say that Mr. D. was actuated in 
| this movement by any such feeling ? 

| Mr. LEAKE said, by no means. He verily 
'| believed, on the contrary, that the gentleman was 
actuated by what he believed himself to be a sim- 
ple regard to justice; but he must be excused for 
saying that he believed that in the present case 
prejudice had somewhat got the better of that gen- 
tleman’s uniformly good judgment. ‘Keep cool,”’ 
| was a good adage, as well between individuals as 
|| sometimes between nations. 

Mr. L. said that, since he last spoke, he had re- 


in which he stated that he had not been present, 
but that he adopted the report. 
| Mr. BARRINGER here rose to make a remark 
which, he said, was due both to himself and to 
others. He had not been in the House when the 
debate took place yesterday on the report in the 
Union. But he perceived that his friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. G. Davis] had referred to a report in 
the Union to which Mr. B. had taken some ex- 
ception on a former occasion. The gentleman had 


/ represented him as having been very grossly in- | 


sulted by that report. It was true that Mr. B. 
had objected to the report in question, but he had 
not deemed it necessary to trouble the House with 
| any complaints about the matter. 
interview with the editor of the Union, who said 
that he regretted such a report had been made, and 
had offered a proper and satisfactory apology for 
the occurrence. The reporter had also done the 
same thing. Mr. B. thought it necessary to make 
this statement, as well in justice to the editor and 
reporter of the Union as to himself, lest it might 
be supposed that he had received a public insult, 
and had left it unredressed. 
Mr. REID moved the previous question, and it 
was seconded, put, and carried. 


He had had an | 





Feb. 9, 


Mr. P. Kine, and decided in the affirm, 


‘| ative— 


| ‘The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
| Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Norais jp 
| the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
| the bill to appropriate three millions of dollars ts 
enable the President to enter upon negotiations for 
| the restoration of peace with Mexico. 
| Mr. COBB was entitled to the floor, and ad- 
| dressed the committee as follows: 
_ Mr. Cuarnman: Time will not permit me to dis. 
| cuss all the issues connected with the Mexican 
| war. Into its origin I shall not at this time sto 
Its prosecution I have heretofore ad. 


} 


| to inquire. 
| vocated, and I shall continue to do so, by voting 
| all the supplies of men and money which, in m 
| judgment, are necessary successfully to continue 
| and terminate it. ; 

It has been said by some, sir, who have engaged 


‘| in this debate, that the origin of this war was con. 


|| quest. 


I deny it. I deny it upon the authority 
| of the solemn declaration of this Congress, in the 
|| act of the 13th of May last, in which they declared 
| by an overwhelming majority, that this war origi- 
| nated by the act of Mexico. That the result of 
_ this war will be a conquest of territory on the part 
| of the United States, from the Mexican Govern- 
‘| ment, I have believed, and still believe. Any one 
who will reflect upon the impoverished condi- 
|| tion of the Mexican Government, and compare it 
|, with the demands, the just demands, of the Uni- 
|| ted States (who are not prepared to yield these de- 
mands without a sufficient indemnity) against that 
|| Government, must bring his mind to the conclu- 
|, sion, that territory must be acquired by us before 
an honorable peace can be attained. 
| The effect of this acquisition of territory, the 
| disposition which is to be made of it, constitute 
the issue which I have risen to discuss. It is not 
'| presented to the consideration of the House, it is 
‘| true, by the amendment now pending before the 
/ committee. But an amendment has been indicated, 
|| with which the House is familiar, by the gentle- 
‘man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witmor,}] which 


\| 
| 


And the main question being on the adoption of || brings up this question in all its bearings, and re- 


the resolution— 
Mr. BOYD demanded the yeas and nays. 
The resolution having been again read— 


Mr. WINTHROP inquired whether it was not || 


‘a principle of the common law which suspended 
even the ordinary forms of parliamentary proceed- 
ing, and secured to any man about to be punished 
for an alleged offence the right of being first heard 
by himself or his counsel ? 
“The CHAIR replied that such had not been the 


| practice of the House. 


Mr. KAUFMAN raised the question of order, | 


whether, as the House had referred this whole 


subject to a committee, it was in order to adopt a |) 
resolution thus superseding its action, and virtu- | 


| ally taking it out of the hands of the committee ? 
The CHAIR said it was now too late to urge 
| the question of order. The previous question had 
| been ordered. 
Messrs. MORSE, HOLMES, and GRIN- 
NELL, severally asked to be excused from voting, 
but their requests were refused. 


negative, as follows: 

| YEAS—Messrs. Buffington, Cranston, Douglass, Giddings, 
| Elias B. Holmes, Preston King, Pendleton, Rathbun, Runk, 
| Robert Smith, and Stephens—11. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Arnold, Ashmun, Bar- 


| Blanchard, Bowdon, Boyd, Brodhead, William G. Brown, 
| Burt, William W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Catheart, 
John G. Chapman, Reuben 


ningham, Daniel, Darragh, De Mott, Dixon, Dobbin, Drom- 
goole, Dunlap, Edsall, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, 
Ficklin, Foster, Garvin, Gentry, Giles, Graham, Grover, 


Hopkins, George 8. Houston, 
|B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. I 
Jenkins, Joseph Johnson, 


, Dowell, McGaughey, McHenry, McKay, Moseley, Moulton, 
Newton, Niven, Norris, Parrish, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, 
Pillsbury, Pollock, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Root, 
Sawtelle, Secammon, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Alex- 
ander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Albert Smith, Thomas 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Stewart, 
Strohm, Strong, Sykes, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, 
James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Toombs, 
Towns, Tredway, Wick, Williams, Winthrop, Woodward, 

| Woodworth, Young, and Yost—138. 


So the resolution was rejected. 
‘ ‘The question having been then taken on the 


The question was then taken, and decided in the | 


ringer, Bell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, | 


Shapman, Chase, Chipman, | 
| Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Collin, Crozier, Cullom, Culver, Cun- || 


Hale, Harmanson, Henley, Hilliard, I. E. Holmes, Hough, || 
Edmund W. Hubard, James || 
a ngersoll, Joseph R, Ingersoll, , 
reorge W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, || 
Kaufman, Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Thomas Butler King, 

Leake, Leib, Levin, Lewis, Ligun, Long, Lumpkin, Maclay, | 
McClean, McClelland, aor eeners James Mc- | 


‘| quires that it should be considered and determined 
'| upon by the House. 
| The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wi- 
_MotT,] at the last session of Congress, offered an 
‘| amendment to a bill similar in its character to the 
‘|| one now under discussion, providing that all the 
‘| territory hereafter acquired by the United States, 
‘shall be what geritlemen are pleased to term 
“ free territory;”’ in other words, that the insti- 
tution of slavery shall not be permitted to exist 
|| in any such territory. The gentleman has indi- 
cated to us his intention to offer his amendment 
‘again. And we cannot doubt, Mr. Chairman, 
from the many evidences which have been offered 
us during this session of Congress, from the feel- 
ing which has been exhibited in reference to this 
| matter, that that amendment will be urged upon 
‘us, and we shall be required ultimately to vote 
and pass upon it. Owing to the fact that this 
amendment claimed at the last session of Congress, 
| so far as the record of our proceedings is concerned, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmor] 
for its author, I returned to his remarks on yester- 
| day with considerable interest. This House and 
the country have a right to suppose that if this 
amendment commended itself to the favorable con- 
| sideration of the country, if it was sustained by ® 
reason and justice, or could be sustained by sound * 
argument, the gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
the proper person to whom we should direct our 
attention, for the purpose of being informed upon 
this subject. Sey a 
The gentleman’s argument is within the recol- 
lection of the House, and before I proceed to re- 
mark upon it, I may be permitted to ask every 
gentleman within the hearing of my voice who 
listened to that argument, the question, and that he 
will reply to it, whether the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania urged a single reason, or showed before 
the country a single argument, in favor of this 
amendment. ‘ 
1 shall refer to what the gentleman has said, so 

| far as my recollection will serve me, and shall en- 
| deavor to convince him and this House, that the very 
| reverse of every proposition which he assumed, 18 
| true, and can be sustained by ments and facts. 
| The gentleman informed us that he planted himself 
‘| upon “ the right.” The North occupied the right, 
| (was his expression,) and the South the wrong, in 
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this matter. And in consideration of this fact, he | to us that they will not ask us to give a vote here || Sir, is there a man upon this floor who will se- 
entertained no doubt that the South were prepared | which they would not be willing to give were they || riously assert that such a spirit of compromise 
to recede from the ground which she had occupied, || the Representatives of the South? [ put that ques- || found its way into the Convention which framed 
and acquiesce in the decision which he seemed to |) tion to the Representatives of the North upon this | the Constitution? If those men who framed it 
anticipate would be given to this subject by the I floor. You speak of meeting us in the spirit of | could be here this day to expose to us the com- 
country. Seb : _ || liberality and justice; you speak of the sacred com- || promising spirit which was manifested in its for- 
[ repeat the inquiry: Where is the argument? || promises of the Constitution; you speak of stand- || mation, think you that they would give it that 
Where is the reason urged by the gentleman from || ing by the rights of all portions of this Union: |, construction which gentlemen have contended for 
Pennsylvania to show that the North, or that por- come up, then, upon this platform of fairness, hon- || in the discussion of this subject? Why, let it be 
tion of the North who sympathize with him, occu- || esty, and justice: say to the southern members, we | remarked, gentlemen, that this institution, from 
py “the right,” and that the South occupy ‘the | will ask nothing at your hands that we would not || the very commencement and origin of our Govern- 
wrong??? What is the proposition ? Where does cheerfully yield, were our position changed. And || ment down to the present time, 1s the one that has 
it originate? How is it that this matter is sub- | isthere a Representative here from the North, who, | excited All the sectional jealousies that have per- 
ynitted to this Congress for its consideration, and || with the reasons, the arguments which have been | vaded the Union. At that time it was the subject 
to the country for its decision? The whole people || urged in favor of the proposition, apart from all || of sectional jealousy; it has been the subject of sec« 
of the Union are involved in a war with a for- || other considerations, (which I shall attempt to no- || tional jealousy from that day to this. “Will gen- 
eign country; and the result of their united efforts, || tice hereafter,) would call upon a Representative || Uemen tell me, that under the influence of this feel- 
it is supposed, will be the acquisition of valuable || from the South, so far to forget himself and his || ing, the representatives of the southern States, who 
territory on the part of the United States. The || country as to acquiesce in, much less to give his || framed the Constitution, were prepared to adopt 
proposition is, when rs have thus acquired this | oneger to, that proposition. || the compromising principle for which gentlemen 
territory, when it shall have become part and parcel |; r. Chairman, I have remarked that, as one of || from the northern States now contend ? 
of this Union, that a large portion of the commu- || the Representatives of the South, I will not call |! Sir, it cannot be. Upon this subject of the in- 
nity shall be excluded from all participation in the | upon my northern friends to do anything, to give || stitution of slavery—this peculiar subject of sec- 
| 





advantages and benefits resulting from it. The | any vote, to sustain any measure, which I do not || tional jealousy—there is a spirit of compromise 
gentleman says to the South, to her brave and gal- || believe is founded in truth and justice—to which I || running through the Constitution, not confined to 
lant sons who are freely spilling their blood upon || would not be prepared to give my support, if our || isolated paragraphs, but breathing throughout the 
Mexican soil in the acquisition of this territory, || relative positions, as to the section of country from || whole instrament. That spirit of compromise 
when it is acquired, when the battle is fought and || which we respectively come, were changed. I will | recognised the existence of these sectional inter- 
the victory won, your duty will have been per- |) notask Representatives from the North to goas far || ests. The object was to guard them, to protect 
formed, All that is required of you is accom- || in this matter as their fathers have gone before | them, to make the one a check upon the other. 
plished; and now steps forward the northern sec- || them. Sir, the South is prepared to meet the || The inducement held out to the South, at the time 
tions of the country, and claims for itself the whole || North on this question in the spirit of the utmost | this Constitution was framed, was the spirit of 
benefit resulting from the combined efforts of all |; liberality. We ask for a response to that senti- |} compromise upon this question. She asked, and 
portions of the country. Is this the right? Does |; ment. And whatever response may proceed from || she had granted to her at that time, such power 
this view of the subject commend itself to the favor || politicians, such is my confidence in the patriotism, || and such influence as would enable her to be a 
of any unprejudiced mind? the honesty, the integrity, the sense of justice of || check upon the North; so that no attempt could 
Sir, I may be permitted, in the pursuit of this || the American people, wherever scattered through- || ever be made successfully to interfere with the 
argument, to hold the gentleman from Pennsylva- || out this broad Confederacy, I entertain no fears as || rights of the South. But where is that spirit now ? 
nia responsible for some of the reasons which are || to the ultimate decision that will be given from that || Where is that regard, on the part of the North, 
urged by those who sympathize with him in this || source. || for the rights of the South? And where are those 
movement, and are giving to his measure the ben- || We ask you to come up to the spirit of the Con- || rights, when the views presented by the gentle- 
efit of their cordial support. Why is it right? || stitution of the country; to abide by its compro- || men who advocate this amendment are carried 
There must be some object to accomplish, some mises. Upon be pets perhaps, is hin so much || out?) Where is the check which the South was 
purpose to effect. The gentleman from Pennsyl- | want of light and information, as it strikes my || induced by this Constitution to believe she would 
vania fails to give it to us. I may be permitted, |! mind, from the discussion we have had here upon || always be enabled to hold upon ber sistér States 

sir, to look to others who are associated with him | 

' 

} 

| 





| the various questions connected with this subject, | of the North? This amendment provides that no 
in this view of the subject, and to inquire into the || as in reference to the spirit of the compromises of || territory which may hereafter be acquired, from 
reasons which make this course ‘the right.”’ I || thisinstwrument, When gentlemen from the North || whatever quarter, from whatever section of the 
may ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if the || inform us that they are prepared to stand by the | country it may come, shall ever be made subject 
reason urged by his associate from Ohio consti- || compromises of the Constitution, what say they || to settlement by the people of the slaveholding 
tutes the reason upon which his proposition is | are those compromises? | States. You of the Hacth extend your territory, 
founded? That gentleman [Mr. Dexano] told us || Mr. Chairman, let me direct your attention, and || your government, your power, strength, and in- 
that he himself was opposed to the acquisition of || that of this committee, to the view taken by our || fluence, day by day, and year by year; but here 
territory, and hence could express no feeling as to || northern friends. Disrobed of all the sophistry || stands the South, her limits fixed, bound hand and 
the object of the acquisition; but he gave us to un- | which is thrown around it, the plain, simple truth || foot, subject to your mercy, and to such legisla- 
derstand what would be the effect of acquisftion in || which it presents to the country is this: They tell | tion as you may think proper upon the subject of 
case the amendment (which met his cordial appro- || you that the compromises of the Constitution re- || her institutions and her rights to make. 
bation) were adopted; and we may attribute that || cognise the institution of slavery within the south-;, Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania tell me 
object to those who differ with that gentleman |; ern States—within the limits of those States where '; that he stands upon “the right;’’ and that the South 
only on the point of the propriety of acquiring this || it existed at the time of the adoption of the Con- | stands upon “‘the wrong,”’ in view of these consid- 
territory. The gentleman [Mr. Dexano] told you, 1 stitution—and also of those|States which have || erations? Will the gentleman, and those who are 
sir, in plain, explicit terms, spoken with the can- || been admitted into the Union since the adoption of || associated with him, tell me that the South is grasp- 
dor of a man, with the frankness due to the posi- || the Constitution, where that institution now exists. || ing in her policy—that she is seeking to establish 
tion which he occupies before the country, that || They would have you believe, sir, that at the time || her institutions beyond those limits which were 
the effect would be to draw around the southern || this Federal Constitution was adopted, it was con- || contemplated by the framers of our Constitution ? 
portion of the United States a cordon of free States, || templated by our fathers that this republic should || That the South is disposed to obtain a power and 


where they ‘* would light up the fires of liberty, to || extend over a vastly greater area than was then | an influence to which she is not entitled? That the 
burn the shackles which now bind our slaves in 


|| recognised as part and parcel of it; that the subse- || South so clearly occupies the wrong, that she will 
servitude.”” Does the gentleman from Pennsyi- 
vania [Mr. Witmot] sympathize with his associ- 


quent legislation of Congress shows that itis based || cheerfully acquiesce in the proposition which the 
_upon this presumption of their intentions; and | gentleman brings forward, and make that the legis- 
ate? Do the gentlemen who support that amend- | that it is a part of the compromising spirit that | nies criterion upon this subject for the govern- 
ment respond ‘*Amen’’ tothe sentiment thus broad- || brought about the construction of this instrument, | ment of this Union ! : ‘ 
ly announced upon this floor? And does this || that, as our Government extends its territory and There are other compromises in the Constitu- 
constitute one of the reasons why this proposition | its limits are enlarged, one portion of it is to grow | tion; there are other rights guarantied to the South. 
is based upon “ the right ?”” ' with continued daily strength, and in the same rate | One of them was alluded to by my colleague, a few 
Sir, it is perhaps not my place or my duty to in- |, the other portion is to diminish, day by day! | days ago, in addressing the House. He told you 
quire further into the motives of those who advo- i Gentlemen tell us that it was contemplated by this _ then, and I repeat it now, that these rights guar- 
cate this proposition upon this floor, than they see || instrument that our territory was to be extended;  antied by that instrument, have in some of the 
proper to give themselves. But I am at liberty to || but that the benefit of all this extension is to accrue || States already been frittered away. Where are 
connect the arguments, the inferences of those who || exclusively to the northern portion of the country;'| the rights guarantied to the South, as they are now 
advocate the same side of the question, and to hold || that our fathers who framed this Constitution re- | enforced in some of the eastern States? You ask 
the one responsible for the other to the extent that || cog ised the principle that fhe limits of the insti- | usto give you additional power, additional strength, 
they are not inconsistent and are not denied. |, tutions of the southern States were fixed for all and you hold up, as an inducement, the disposi- 
I take it for granted, then, that this is the effect | time to come: here are your limits; thus far, and | tion, already manifested by a portion of your coun- 
with some, the object with others. Is there a sin- | no fartier, shall you go; but that the N orth—that | try, to disregard the clearly written provisions and 
gle member on this floor from the northern States || the other sectionsof the country, whose interests are | ganenes of the Constitution in favor of the 
who would call upon a Representative from the | diametrically opposed to ours, at least to some ex- | South. 
South to give his support to a measure of this || tent—should extend the limits of their institutions ||| have said that the South will ask nothing that 
character? I will ask no northern member to do || forever ind ever, until ie sweep from one ocean | is not right, that is not based an the spirit of jus- 
what is not right. Will northern members re- | to the other; that the whole territory of this North || tice, and even of liberality. What, sir, does she 
spond to the same sentiment? I will ask no |) American continent shall be finally brought within || pro ? that in the disposition of the territor 
northern member to do anything I would not do || the folds of the Union for the benefit of one section |, which is thus to be acquired, a portion of it shall 
were I a Representative of a northern State. Will | of the country, and to give additional strength to 


, ; be for the benefit of the southern States, while the 
northern members do the same thing, and respond |: that particular section, at the expense of the other! || whole of it is for the benefit of the northern States. 
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The gentleman from Pennsylvania said that all 
the North asked was, that this Government should 
oceupy a position of neutrality. What kind of 
neutrality? To allow aaa of this country 
to settle this territory, and then to determine for 
themselves the form of its government, the charac- 
ter of its institutions? That, sir, would be neu- 
trality in fact, upon the part of this Government. 
That would be taking no part or lot in the matter. 
And does the South step forward to ask any single 
enactment on the part of this Government, in 
reyard to what shall be the character of the institu- 
tions of this territory? How is it that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania can charge southern Rep- 
reséntatives here, and the people of the South, with 
an intention or wish to violate the spirit of neutral- 
ity on the part of the General Government, when 
they have not raised their voice for the first time 
to ask a single provision of law in reference to this 
subject? 

But is the gentleman from Pennsylvania him- 
self willing that the Government should observe 
that spirit of neutrality which he professes to ap- 
prove? Is he willing to trust the American peo- 
ple, the settlers upon this territory, to determine 
for themselves the nature of the institution under 
which they shall live, and the form of Government 
to which they shall be subject? No, sir. He 
steps forward and calls upon this Government to 
array itself upon the part of the strength of the 
Union against the weakness of the Union, (for 
such is the condition of the North and South upon 
this matter, considered numerically.) And this is 
the ** neutrality”? which gentlemen from the North 
desire. You have much greater strength; your 
population far exceeds ours; you say your people 
are more happy, prosperous, and enterprising than 
ours; that the South has lost her energy and en- 
terprise; but yet you are not willing to enter the 
field of contest with them. Sir, if the people of 
my own section are so dead to every principle of 
American enterprise and industry, why is it that 
our northern brethren are not willing to meet 
them in the fair and open field of contest, where 
industry and enterprise shall decide? Throw 
open this territory and let the weak, enervated 





South (as you call her) come forward and meet || 
you in all your strength; and the palm shall be || 


yielded to the victor cheerfully. Sir, I speak the 
sentiments of the South: we are willing to ac- 
quiesce in the decision of the matter which shall 
be thus made. And J trust we are not again to 
hear of “ neutrality’? upon this question from the 
North, until she is willing to abide by it. 

What is the objection, Mr. Chairman, to the 
course which the South proposes to pursue? Gen- 
tlemen tell us that if it were an ordinary subject 
of mere policy, they would be prepared to meet 
us in the spirit of compromise, but that there is 
involved in this matter a principle which cannot 
be yielded. What is that principle? It is that 
you will not convert territory which is not now 


subject to the institution of slavery to that institue | 


tion. Well, sir, considered in that light, it is the 
merest abstraction on earth. 
sue it one step further, you abandon the reason on 
which this apoarent abstraction rests, and it is 


tion of slavery. The mere fact of carrying it 
upon this territory involves no principle except 
that of affording facilities for its extension. This 


is the point, the strength of the argument, as [un- | 


derstand it. 


Mr. Chairman, are we better than our fathers? 
Are we purer patriots, abler statesmen, more de- 
voted to the principles of humanity and liberty, 
than the sages who framed this Constitution? No, 
sir; we are not. Was there any such proposition 


involved in the proceedings of that convention as || 
the extension of slavery? On the contrary, does | 
not the Constitution itself distinctly recognise the | 


institution and provide for its extension? Gentle- 
men now tell us, upon this subject their con- 
sciences will not permit thém to meet us in the 
spirit of compromise, liberality, or even justice, 
because they are called upon to compromise an 
important principle. That principle resolves itself 
into the extension of the institution of slavery. 


Well, it might be that we would feel some hesita- | 
tion in calling upon our northern friends to yield | 


this important principle if we bad not before us 
an example which commends itself to their favor- 
able consideration, 
was discussed in the convention which 
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| Constitution; the question, Whether the institu- 
| tion of slavery should be extended? That portion 
of the country where it did exist contended for it. 
The North, then as now—the “ free ae iee 
they are termed) 7 its extension. as 
there no mode by which they could compromise 
| this principle then? Why, sir, they adopted a po- 
sition compromising the very principle! 
holding section of the country insisted upon ex- 


| the importation of more slaves into the country. 
I appeal to the candor of gentlemen: I believe there 


| is not a man within the hearing of my voice who | 
will not unhesitatingly say that to those opposed | 
to the institution of slavery, it is far more objec- | 


_tionable to support and countenance a provision 


by which negroes from Africa, now free, are to be | 


| brought into the United States and become slave 
| property, than it is to extend the territory in which 

the institution exists for the benefit of the slaves 
now in bondage throughout the Union. Yet this 
principle, in this its most objectionable form, was 
_ compromised, yielded, acquiesced in, by the terms 

of the Constitution, which expressly authorizes 


| the admission of slaves into the Union until the | 
_ year 1808, and prohibits the Government until that | 


time from moving one single step towards the ex- 
clusion of slaves which might be imported from 
any part of the world into the United States. 
he framers of the Constitution, then, did com- 
| promise this important principle, which you, their 
sons, now throw up as a bulwark to prevent you 
from meeting your southern friends in the spirit 
of liberality and justice. 
This example of compromise upon this very 


stitution, it would seem, might go far towards 
relieving gentlemen from the burden which is rest- 


ing upon their consciences, and would address | 


itself strongly to the American people. And I hope 


sections of the Union; that the spirit which framed 
the Constitution will manifest itself in the future 
| deliberations of Congress. 


have cause to re of the injustice of the other. 
All I desire, all 


fathers may continue to pervade our councils and 
deliberations. 


But suppose all these considerations are disre- 


garded; suppose that the North refuse to listen to | 
the appeals of justice which we make to them; tell | 
me if there is one Representative from the North | 
on this floor who would recommend to his people, | 


if he were the Representative of a southern con- 
stituency, to acquiesce in the principles of the 
‘*Wilmot proviso.”” Is there such aman? Not 
/one, On the other hand, if you meet us in that 
spirit of compromise in which the framers of the 


his people, and say to them, ‘We have met our 
| friends from the South in the spirit of liberality 


preserved; the good feeling which pervades it is 


fathers.”’ If you refuse to do it, what recourse 


her rights under this Constitution ? 
Sir, there can be but one course for the North 
to pursue in this matter. She must meet the South 


| must say to the South that the limits of this Union 
are fixed and unalterable. 

|, proclaim it: it is the North. 
| ave the power to enforce it; you have the power 
|| to say to the country, ‘The limits of our territury, 
|| as they are now defined, shall remain her limits 
|| forever. Beyond them we cannot go, because we 
|| are not pre to meet other sections of the coun- 
|| try in a spirit of justice.’’ The responsibility rests, 

not upon the South, but upon the North, and 

upon that portion of the North alone who thus 
_tefuse to hearken to the appeals of justice, 
| Mr. Chairman, this question settled, this ques- 


I say that this very question || tion at rest, there is none other which can ever | 
med our |! disturb, to any considerabie extent, the harmony | 


LOBE. 


“he slave- | 


tending the institution; and in its most objection- | 
able form, in the eyes of northern men, namely, by | 


point by the illustrious men who framed our Con- | 


it will ultimately find a favorable response from all | 


So long as it does ex- | 
| ist, so long as it continues to find an abiding place | 

in the hearts of the American people, and of Ame- | 
rican legislators, no section of this country will | 


ask, is, that the spirit of our | 


Constitution met upon this very question, I ask if | 
the Representative of the North cannot return to | 


d it is || and justice; the existence of this Union has been | 
then that you are not willing to extend the instita- || 


yet uninterrupted; and the prospect presents itself 
of the continuance of those blessings we have so | 
long enjoyed under the benign institutions of our | 


will you leave the South? Will you have her re- | 


main here manacled? Will you have her appeal | 
in vain to this Government for the enforcement of 


in a spirit of liberality and justice; or else she | 


It is not the South who | 
If you prefer it, you | 
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of this Union and the good feeling which pervades 
every section. And, sir, whenever a compromise 
line shall have reached the Pacific, the question jg 
settled forever. Although you have given out, ag 
I before mentioned, some evidences, in some ait 
tions of the ey of unwillingness fairly and 
justly to abide by the compromises of the Consti- 
tution, yet we of the South profess such confidence 
in the Caiaihe. integrity, and good sense of the 
American people, that we do not apprehend that 
this opposition to the provisions of the Constity. 
tion will ever carry any portion of the people to 
that extent which will seriously endanger the har. 
mony which pervades the Union. That harmony 
can only be preserved, these good feelings can on} 

be maintained, by the settlement of this question 
by the extension of this compromise line to the 
Pacific. When it reaches there, it can never rise 
again: from ocean to ocean you have settled the 
limits of slavery. No serious cause can then be 
apprehended by the American patriot and states. 
man of danger to the institutions of his country, 

] appeal to gentlemen, in consideration of these 
great advantages to their country, to themselves, 
and to posterity, to meet and to decide this question 
in the spirit which becomes a great and a freé 



























roe 
here is one other fact in connexion with this 
| subject, Mr. Chairman, to which I wish briefly to 
|| call the attention of the committee. Sir, the South 
claims nothing in this matter. She does not claim 
that you shall guaranty to her the institution of 
slavery in any section of this country—that you 
guaranty that it shall exist north or south of any 
compromise line. You call upon us to guaranty 
that it shall never exist north of this compromise 
line, in which I acquiesce until such territory shall 
become a State. Then, whether north or south of 
the line, it is for her own people to decide whether 
they will have this institution or not. Well, south 
of that line we ask you merely to hold your hands 
| off, to let us alone; to give the energy and enter- 
prise of the South, crippled as you say it is, a fair 
and open field. The portion of this territory north 
of this line, and (I am now speaking of the exten- 
sion of the Missouri compromise line to the Pacific) 
the larger, perhaps the more valuable portion, we 
yield up to you, without dispute. We make no 
effort to wrest it from you. The section of that 
territory south of that line is open to you as well 
as tous. We obtain but a mere permissive right 
in it. Would you have us go farther than that? 
Would you have us yield to further and further 
‘and further restrictions upon the rights of the 
South ?*We profess to be contented with a permis- 
sive right for our people to inhabit with their insti- 
tutions that portion of the territory to be acquired, 
if acquired at all, which lies south of this line. 
Come with us; we shall be happy to see you there; 
to have you there in the emer eer all the rights, 
rivileges, and institutions which you have at home. 
ut while we say this to the people of the North, 
ou say to us, We can touch the soil north of that 
fine never. It is for your benefit. If we go there, 
we must throw off the associations of our youth; 
we must leave behind us the institutions in which 
we have been reared; we must abandon the pur- 
suits to which we have been accustomed. 

From this view of the case gentlemen must see, 
and the country in all sections must see and feel, 
that the South are willing to make great compro- 
mises and concessions; to yield up for the exclu- 
'| sive benefit of the North one section of the coun- 


| try, while they have for themselves merely 
permissive right in the other. And even of this 
small measure of right, gentlemen, by urging the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
seek to deprive us! And this is justice, liberality, 
‘| and the * neutrality’ of the General Government 
| towards the people of the South! 

Gentlemen cannot, in their moments of calm de- 
| liberation, bring their judgments to sanction and 
approve this. And whatever may be the decisions 
of politicians, of factions, who resort to this ques- 
tion of sectional jealousy for the purpose of eleva- 
ting one favorite or depressing a rival, the Ameri- 
can people will settle this were upon the prin- 
ciples of right and justice. They never have been, 
and I have confidence that they never will be, ap- 
peeled to in vain. 

(Mr. C. here remarked, that as he had but five 
minutes remaining, he would not attempt to refer 
to other topics connected with the war, which he 
had intended to discuss. } 
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| have stated (said he in conclusion) in the com- | to raise this question; that it is very improper to 
mencement of my remarks, and I repeat it, that to | interfere with the question of slavery while we are 
the prosecution of this war, I give my hearty sup- || at war with Mexico; that it will embarrass the 

rt. I would have preferred, for the reasons I || Administration; that it encourages the enemy; that 
Ce given, that the question raised by the amend- | it distracts and divides the Democratic party; and 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, should || that all this matter ought to be postponed until the 
have been postponed for decision to a more suita- | war is over, and then we will settle all these mat- | 
ble and proper period; and the result which would | ters more oe and more quietly. Well, by 
have followed such a course, I believe would have | southern gentlemen on this floor we are iold the 
been satisfactory to the people of this country || very reverse of this. One gentleman from South | 
throughout its entire limits. ‘They never would | Carolina, (Mr. Burr,] and many others on this | 
have allowed a question of this character to have | side of the House, have told us this is the time to | 
disturbed the harmony of the country, or to have | settle this question, now; that it is time, if this sub- | 














given rise to that agitation which has already been | ject is to be agitated, that we should declare to them | 
manifested more in this Hall than in any portion | what we intend to do, and show by our actions 
of this country among the people—so far as [ have | what they have to expeet from us. hat was the | 
been informed. I have no doubt, (if the fact could || language of the South and the language of honesty ; 
be ascertained,) with the great body of the people | of men ready to meet the responsibilities which 
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| istration in the prosecution of the war! That you 
| ought not to procure a lock and key for the stable 
door because the horse is there; but that you ought 


to wait until he is stolen! Why, let gentlemen 
who talk that way take all the consolation they can 
from it. I tell them the people of the North know 
that it is not “ too early ;’’—that it is the time; that 
it Is anticipating the foreclosure of the question 


_ which the South will bring upon you the very mo- 


ment slavery places its foot upon that territory. 
But it was urged, that in pressing this amend- 
ment they were ‘ interfering with the compromises 


| of the Constitution.’’ He referred to the provision 


in the Constitution providing for the fepresentation 
of slaves in the proportion of three-fifths of their 
number, and mnt this was the only compromise, 
except the privilege of reclaiming their fugitive 
slaves, and the clause in which the military power 


at large there is a quiet which I could have wished || 
should reign within this Hall. They are disposed | 
to meet this question, not in a factious or partisan || 
spirit, but in that spirit of justice and li — i 
towards the different sections of the Union which || 
the settlement of so important a question deman@s. | 
Mr. C.’s hour here expired. 

Mr. BRODHEAD addressed the Committee in.|) 
defence of the war, in vindication of the course of || 
the Administration in relation to it, and in opposi- || 
tion to the adoption of the Wilmot proviso. \| 

Mr. DIXON then obtained the floor, and went 
into a speech on the general subject of the war. || 
He deprecated the acquisition of any further terri- |, 
tory, but insisted, if it was acquired, that it should | 
ba taken under the restriction of the Wilmot pro- } 


viso. 

Mr. RATHBUN next obtained the floor, and 
addressed the Committee. i! 

He commenced by referring to the importance || 
which had been attached by all the gentlemen who || 
had spoken, to the question involved by the amend- 1 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. || 
Witmor,] and, by expressing his concurrence in || 
that view of it. It involved the question, Shall | 
this Government, by its own action, extend the ] 
institution of slavery over territory where slavery | 
does not exist ? That was the entire question pre- | 


sented by this amendment, and it was the question \ 
i 


} 


which was to be passed upon by the House. 
But before proceeding to consider this question, 
he proposed to say a very few words as to what he | 
considered properly the rights of the southern 
States on the subject of slavery. With the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States, by tHe Constitution 
of the United States Congress had no right to in- 
terfere; nor was he aware that any member who 
had spoken on this subject, either at this or the last 
session, had any desire to interfere with slavery as 
itis. We propose to do, said he, what gentlemen 
from the South ask us to do—that is, to let slavery 
alone; and, on the other hand, we ask from them 
that they shall permit us to let it alone. We 
have been told frequently, from the southern sec- 
tion of the Union, that we, by the motion to adopt 
the present amendment, are infringing upon the 
compromise of the Constitution, and, in so doing, | 
that we endanger the Union. It is very well that | 
they should so talk to us, and it is very well that | 
we should give such declarations all the weight | 
a deserve; and, in my judgment, that is very | 
ittle. 
But we were told to-day and yesterday, by no | 
less than four Representatives from the North— 
what ? That we were about to invade the rights 
of the southern States, and to interfere with the 
solemn compromises of the Constitution; and that | 
My so doing we endanger the safety of the Union. | 





the subject involves. of this Government was pledged by the Constitu- 

Why, what was the state of things before them? | tion, whenever called upon by the President, to aid 
They were proposing in the bill under considera- || any State in the Union in quelling an insurrection. 
tion to appropriate three millions of dollars for the | And what was really the points gained by the 
purpose of negotiating peace, and buying peace; |, North in yielding these three important conces- 
either a piece of territory, or the peace which ter- || sions to southern sections of the Union? What 
minates war—perhaps both. What shall be the || did the North obtain in lieu of this representation 
terms on which we shall have that piece of terri- | of slaves—this representation of property? The 
tory? That question should be considered now. || North had no representation of property. They 
It was due to gentlemen opposed to him on this || had no right to call upon the States to aid in return- 
subject; it was due to sapien men on this floor, | ing their nome? when abstracted from their own 
and those they represent, that this question should |; State, or (if live eer? when it flees from one 
be considered now; because we were engaged in | State to another. hat, then, did the North re- 
the prosecution of this war; because the Govern- | ceive in return? Why, this—and this alone—this 
ment were drawing from the pockets of the people | miserable apology of an equivalent, that direct tax- 
three millions of dollars for the purpose of settling || ation and representation shall correspond with each 
this controversy and buying peace; because it was | other. And when would that great bonus to the 





proposed, by the appropriation of this three mil- || North—that great compromise to the North—be 


lions to buy territory, for the purpose of obtaining || executed ? Why, when the sky falls; and not be- 
that indemnity, which it is said here we ought to || fore. [twas pronounced at the time, by Gouverneur 
have, and in which I concur. | Morris of Pennsylvania, to be a mere pretext for 
Now there was to be a grave question settled in || a compromise, utterly futile, conveying no power 
regard to that territory. One part of this Union, | to the Government that would ever be exercised, 
nearly two-thirds of the former whole Union, were | And he said then what Mr. R. wished all Pennsyl- 
Jnoved, agitated, excited, to no inconsiderable de- || vanians would say to-day, that this property should 
gree upon this subject. They say this territory | not be represented on this floor atall. He did not 
must be free; that it is now free, and they cannot || wish them to say it, so far as the States which now 
consent that it shall be otherwise than free. Ano- || exist were concerned, but he wished them to say 
ther portion of the Union—one-third of the for- | that they would not aid in bringing in other terri- 
mer, perhaps—say that this territory lies in their | tory which shall hereafter have a slave population 
immediate neighborhood; that the institution of || thus to be fo steep 
slavery exists among them; that they havearight || But Mr. Morris said another thing on this sub- 
to extend that institution to this territory if it is || ject, namely, that direct taxes would not be col- 
acquired by the United States; that they have the || lected; and that while they refused the Govern- 
same rights as the people of other sections of the || ment the privilege of levying duties upon exports, 
country have; that they have as much right to || the only mode in which slave property could be 
carry their property into that territory as citizens || reached and taxed, and the only consideration giv- 
of the North have to carry theirs. | en the North in lieu of these privileges granted the 
This was a grave question; and it was due to all || South, was the privilege of levying duties upon 
sections of the Union that it should be considered | foreign importations, and the North would be com- 
and settled now, if it could be. And the man from || pelled to pay the principal part; that the tax upon 
the North that cries it is not time, was giving ‘‘aid || Bohea tea, paid by the poor laborers of the North, 
and comfort’’ to those who intend to extend sla- 1 would be vastly more than would ever be paid by 
very over that territory, and the strongest support || any southern slave. 
that he could possibly give them. ; || «Mr. Morris inquired, “Upon what principle is it that 
| Why, suppose we acquired this territory. The || the slaves shalt be computed in the representation? Are 
resident, the Cabinet, the whole Administration, | they men? Then make tiem citizens, and let them vote, 


. . . | Are they property? Why, then, is no other property inclu- 
we were told, were in favor of leaving this an || qoq? * ie Smee tn this city (Philadelphia) are worth more 


| open question. They know, before view — ae i than vail ae erreeanien maven who ee tre oe swamps of 
| are to be the terms of the treaty; and before the |, South Carolina. admission of slaves into the represen- 
North learn that a treaty is to Scalia} that it has | tation, when fairly explained, comes to this: that the inhab- 


been consummated and settled upon, it is known | 


| itant of eee and South Carolina, who goes to the coast 
J ‘| of Africa, and, in defiance of the most sacred laws of hu- 

in the whole southern country, and that territory is |} manity, tears away his fellow-creatures from their dearest 
| flooded all over with persons from the South, car- | Connexions, and dooms them to cruel bondage, shall have 


vying thither their slaves. Then, when Congress | "OF. votes, [f & geyuenment inetaner™ Dr ee memeian of 
8 


| the rights of mankind, than the citizens of Pennsylvania or 
ould meet here, when the treaty has been con- | New Jersey, who views, with a laudable horror, so nefarions 
summated, and should undertake to legislate upon || a practice. He would add, that domestic slavery is the most 


| the subject, they would be met with the ery, not || Prominent feature in the countenance in the pro- 





| sed constitution. The of the has ever be 
ell, if southern gentlemen have succeeded in || that you are too early—no; but, you are too late. | ee vodee cmipitia of aimenerate: And whatis the propased 
alarming our northern men, I am very much grat- || Weare in possession, and have vested rights which || compensation to the northern for a sacrifice of every 
Find you must not disturb. That territory is now cov- || principle of right, and of every 


ified that these northern men have n so 
as to come out upon the floor of this House and 


upon the subject can be any consolation to them, 
I shall be very happy to express my firm convic- 


tion that they not give themselves any alarm 
at all; that no action of Congres upon this subject, 
no matter how definite and just it may be, in the 
establishment of these national principles, will 
trench upon the compromises of the Constitution, 
nor endanger the Union. They need not be alarm- 
ed upon that subject. 
But aware that, in his short hour, he must be 
ery brief, Mr. R, to notice some other 


v 
“— 
e are told (he said) that it was not the time 


l | 
express their fears. And if what I shall say to abolish slavery there. Then there would be | slaves of whom complain. They must su 


of humanity? They 


: “at to bind to march their militia for 
ered over with slaves, and Congress has no right || %° 0 wien tae omen ee cee: en 


y vessels 


they 
some plausibility in the argument that ‘‘ Congress || and seamen in case of a foreign attack. 


has no right to interfere with the compromises of || «il! have indefinite power to taxthem by excises and duties on 
the Constitution in regard to this territory. There | es wee te ae ee on them than on the 
was none now. : 

For these redsons he was pasemes of — now. | 
Sir, (said he,) have we ever been too early in any é 
pe with iG South on such a question? Have || (ther side the southern States are 
we ever yet succeeded in a contest with the South || inerevse the ¢ of attact and the 
on such a question? Have we not always beem a || nay, they are to ‘ 
i ? And are we to be told now, by our. | ig their votes in the National Government increased in pro- 
nse ae portion; and are, at the same time, to have their exports 
own friends, or those who ought to be—those who and their slaves exempt from all contributions for the public 

from the North—that you are a little too 


— taxation is to be pro- 
early! That you are interfering with the Admin- to suppose tha: the 


: 
i 
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General Government can stretch its hands directly into the 
wikkets of the people, scattered over 80 vast a country. 
They ean only do it through the medium of exports,im 


i} 
and excises. For what then are all the sacrifices to be made? 1 


He would sooner submit himself to a tax for paying for ail 
the negroes in the United States, than saddie posterity with 
such a constitution,” 


Bat Mr. R. was not disposed to find fault with 
the compromises of the Constitation. He would 
not disturb them in the slightest degree. 


and over territory now free; when called upon to 


| desired it? Did they not rather, while they put | not represent a free man: a vote that ha 


] 


|| HouSe who made these threats, even fora single | gether and put in a separate territory, w 
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slave territory. They could not find it in the Con- } this floor, under the Constitution, the represe 


stitution. 
But did they believe that any member in this 


moment entertained the idea of such a thing, or 


Feb. 9 


J 


|| tion of slaves in the proportion of three-fifths of 


| their numbers, And if they were all taken to, 
€ would 


At Would 
d turned 





'| haveon this floor twenty-three members th 


|| upon their countenances and manner these indi- || the scale upon every senate question that had 
|| cations of passion and anger, laugh within at the e 


increase the representation of that property upon | 


this floor, he should, so far as his voice and action 
were concerned, never assent to it. 

He had been amused, and he was always 

amused, when he saw gentlemen get up on this 
floor, no matter from what quarter of the Union 
they came, and get a little excited, and tell them 
about dissolving the Union, if they did not do this 
thing or that, as they desired. 
ago—perhaps eight years ago—a gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Ruetrt,| when an abolition 
petition was presented, took up his hat and walked 
out of this Hall; and he believed all, or nearly all, 
of the southern gentlemen followed him; and they 
held a consultation, and when they found they 
could do nothing, they came back very quietly, 
and concluded they would not dissolve the Union 
yet. That was the presentation of an abolition 
vetition that never hurt anybody, and never would. 
Mr. R. also referred to the threats of the disso- 
lution of the Union, which he said were made by 
southern men no longer than three years ago, 
when the * Qlst rule’? was abolished. 

Mr. RHETT (interposing) said, he thought the 
gentieman must be mistaken, when he stated that 
southern men had said they would dissolve the 
Union, if the 2lst rule was abolished. He had 
never heard such a declaration. He had heard 
gentlemen say that the agitation of slavery on this 
floor would have that effect, and that the abolition 
of that rule would tend to the agitation of slavery. 
But they did not say that the abolition of this rule 
would be the cause of drssolution. 

Mr. RATHBUN. I cannot yield the floor 
longer. 
ter than mine. 

Mr. RHETT. Willthe gentleman point to one 
person who made such a statement? 

Mr. RATHBUN. I would not say that the 
gentleman himself did, in so many words; but I 
am much mistaken if he has not, a great many 
times, made the declaration in substance. 

Mr. RHETT denied that this was the case, and 
offered to furnish the gentleman his speeches, that 
he might point out anything of that kind that he 
could find in them. 

Mr. RATHBUN declined further to enter into 


this controversy, and proceeded. 


The gentleman’s memory is perhaps bet- 


Why, a few years | 


But when | 


called upon by the South to extend them further, | timid northern man, and find a response in his 


idea that they might touch the nerves of some 


poor, chilly, empty bosom, and convert him from 
a Representative of free, intelligent, independent 
people, whose views are known and felt upon this 
ns into a supporter of such a proposition, 


|| under the pretence that if he did not do it, it would 
_ endanger the peace and harmony of the Union? 


But, what right had the South to complain of 
them on this ground? They declared upon this 
floor that they would have the territory. 

He would read the following extract from Mr. 
Sims’s speech: 


«“ Mr. Burt here interposed, (Mr. 8. yielding,) and desired 
to ask his colleague whether he bad expressed the opinion 


that the country conquered from Mexico south of 35° 30/ | 


would be occupied with the siave institutions, in conse- 


quence of the state of public opinion in the northern, west- || 


ern, or middle States? Or whether it was in consequence 


of the known determination of the southern people that || 
their institutions shall be carried into that country if it be | 


acquired ? 
“* Mr. Sims, (in reply.) It is founded on the known de- 
termination of the southern people that their institution shall 


be carried there; itis founded on the laws of God, written | 


on the climate and soil of the country ; nothing but slave la- 
bor can cultivate profitably that region of country. IT have 


no idea that the North or the West will resist to the death. | 


This Union will never be dissolved on that question.” 
They would have it. 
and yet, when that word of mandate and determi- 


nation was uttered, they had northern men upon | 


this floor, who said, oh, yes, we must 
do not, why, we are embarrassing the 
tion in the prosecution of the war, it would hurt 
the Democratic party, and dissolve the Union! 
But what had this country done for the South? 
He asked southern gentlemen, before they threat- 
ened us with dissolution, to waita little. Let them 


ield; if we 


examine accounts, and see how they stood. What |, 


had northern blood and northern treasure done for 
the South ? 


| jana at an expense of fifteen millions of dollars in 


This subject (he said) had been agitated here, | 


and they had heard these threats, over and over 
again, since he had been here; they had been con- 
tinued since this Capitol was erected, and the 


| pockets of the northern laborer to pay for these | 
four slave States, whose Representatives were co- | 
operating against the North upon this question. || 


bezan in the Convention which framed the Const- || 


tution. The cry then was, that, if you won’t per- 


mit our property, our slaves, to be represented, we i 


will form no compact, no confederacy; and from 
that day down to this, upon almost every subject, 
great and small, this threat had been echoed and 
reéchoed from every part of the South. But gen- 
tlemen had no idea of dissolving the Union; and 
there need be no alarm felt on that subject. 

What was the fact now? 
gaged in a war with Mexico; and we intend to take 
for indemnity—and he thought we ought to take— 


a = of Mexico, which she could not use, and ;| 
w 


ich we ought to have. And the ery is again 
carry our slaves into that territory, and allow them 
to be represented in the Congress of the United 
States, we will dissolve this Union. Well, sir, is 
it not a pretty apology for the dissolution of this 
Union, that the North would not agree to extend 
the institution of slavery, by the direct action of 
this Government, over free territory! And not 
only that; but it is said, to refuse it is a violation 
of the Constitution. Well, if these gentlemen 
should go up to his part of the country, and make 
this Salaation among the schoolboys, instead of 
being alarmed at it, as his colleague [Mr. Strong] 
seemed to be, they would laugh at the idea. They 
knew enough about the Constitution to know that 
it did not require this Government to go abroad 
and conquer and convert territory now free into 


Why, we were en- 


money, and five millions of claims upon the 


French Government released by ours, the property | 
of northern men, out of which three slave States | 
had been admitted into the Union; and to the pur- || 


chase of Florida, at an expense of five millions: 
both of which sums had come from the pockets of 
the North as well as the South. 
our revenue come from? 
payers, those who contribute the money upon 
which this Government subsists? Why, of this 
twenty-five millions of dollars, two-thirds at least, 
and perhaps three-fourths, was drawn from the 


W hat more? 


pense of at least fifty millions of dollars, and the | 


| sacrifice of hundreds of northern men for the pur- 


| privilege of making five States out of this terri- || 


pose of giving it all up to the South, and their | 


slaves. We had¢also acquired Texas, with the 


tory. That was also surrendered to the South. 


| We had expended a reasonable amount of money 


already to secure that territory. We are to ex- | 


pend more. It was not too much to say, that be- 
fore we got through the question of boundary, it 
would have cost us at least one hundred millions 


Y | of dollars: all this was drawn as well from the | 
raised, if you will not only permit but aid us to || 


pockets of the northern laborer as the southern 


| slaveholder. 


We had purchased for the South, already, the | 
four slave States of Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, | 


and Missouri, and the right to make five slave States 


| outof Texas—making nineslave States, which had 
been purchased by large amounts of blood and 


treasure, which had been paid in her full eropee: 
tion by the North. In addition, he referred to the 
fact that Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, that were also governed with slavery, 
had been admitted into the Union since the forma- 


| ton of the Constitution by the original thirteen 


States. 


i 


But he could not enlarge on this point. 

He had one objection to this extension ol deme 
over Mexico, which had not been dwelt upon in 
this debate; and that was, that we now upon 


Yes they would have it, | 


dministra- 


He referred to the purchase of Louis- | 


And where did | 
Where were the tax- | 


Why, we had expelled the original || 
owners from the territory of Florida, at an ex- 


| divided this country for the last forty years. N 
| while he was willing that all this should i ae 
_ is, he would never consent to the extension of gla. 


|| very. 

1 But there was another objection. While we 
| found that there were ninety-five votes, he believed 
| from the southern States upon this floor, if an : 
‘| gentleman would examine the Journals of this 

ouse and of the Senate, he could not find a golj- 

| tary instance of any single southern man votins 
\| adverse to the interests of the South upon this 
| question of slavery—not one. And they were told, 
| In the most emphatic language, by the gentleman 
|| from South Carolina, [Mr. Burr,]} cal wie the 
| confidence which past experience gives, that “there 
| are no traitors in the South” upon this subject, 
| Ha@story had told us the fact; the Journals of this 
House had read us the lesson for the last fifty- 
| seven years; and it did not need the taunt to be 
thrown out upon this question to confirm our be- 
lief in the fact. But upon this question, which 
divides the North and South, and which ought to 
| divide them, according to the strict boundaries of 


|| Slavery, the North could not say, as the gentleman 
from South Carolina said of the South, that we 
have no traitors. We have them now; we have 
| always had them; and it is useless to deny the fact, 
In the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
| tion, the great object of the South was, what it is 
now, to secure the ascendency in the Government. 
| That was the great end and aim then. It was the 
great object of their ambition now. And permit 
| him to say, without that object they would care 
_ no more for the existence of slavery than they of 
| the North do. He had an extract from the Char- 
leston Courier, in which it was proclaimed that 
“ Every battle fought in Mexico, and every dollar spent 
there, but insures the acquisition of territory which must 
| widen the field of southern enterprise and power in the 
future. And the final result will be to readjust the whole 
balance of power in the Confederacy so as to give us control 
|| over the operations of the Government in all time to come. 
If the South be but true to themselves, the day of our de- 
pression and suffering is gone, and gone forever.” 


And he said to the North, if they yielded upon 
this question now, no matter whether it were un- 
| der threats or dtherwise, the power of the majority 

of this nation, of two-thirds of the freemen of the 
country, is gone, and gone forever. The power of 
the Senate was the Government of this Union. It 
|| controls and regulates treaties, appointments to 
office, as well as the legislation of the country. It 
had rejected men who had given opinions, as judi- 
cial officers, that State laws regulating the mode of 
trying the fact of whether a man was a slave or 
free, was constitutional. [t marks and rejects such 
men, although they may stand first in this nation 
in their qualifications for the bench. 
|| But they were told that they had no right to in- 
terfere with this question. This Wilmot proviso, 
| as it was called, was a proviso drawn by Thomas 
Jefferson himself; and was one of the provisions 
| of the ordinance of 1787 for the regulation of the 
Northwest Territory. 

Mr. BAYLY, (interposing.) I expressly deny 
that fact. 

_ Mr. R. The gentleman then denies what is a 
| fact, if I do not misunderstand the subject. 
| Mr. B. That ordinance was written by Mr. 
|| Dana, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. R. It was first written by Mr. Jefferson, 
| and was rewritten by Mr. Dana. 
| Mr. RATHBUN proceeded to call attention to 
e votes for the establishment 
of that ordinance, was embraced, almost without 
|| exception, the entire southern vote in Congress. 
|| Now this Government had expelled slavery from 
| the northwestern States. It had undertaken—and 
| gentleman from the South told them it had the 
|| right to do it—to estatlish limits beyond which 
slavery should not progress northwest of Missouri. 
|| Mr. Madison himself said this Government pos- 
| sessed the power to regulate the question of slavery 
| ie ie esenen. and oes in the ay ceded 
ia, in 1790, this Congress had the power 
| sn dapereaion whether slavery should exist or not. 
re read from the debates of the convention, as 
. ows: 





1 the fact, that among 


ace 
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1847. 


——— 
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“ Mr. Madison adverted to the western country, and the 





enta. ession of Georgia, in which Congress have certainly the 


¢ ywer to regulate the subject of slavery ; which shows that 


d to. avemen are mistaken in supposing that Congress cannot 


ould —- He was in favor of committing the petition, and jus- 
ould tified the measure, by repeated precedents in the proceed- 
rned rngs of the House.”” 
= He now came to the ** Missouri compromise,” 
a f to which gentlemen asked them to adhere. How 
ale was it carried? By thirteen votes. (He hoped 
; the number would not be enlarged now.) By 
w thirteen northern votes abandoning their constitu- 
ar ents, and failing to do what they were bound in 
one conscience and honor, and upon their responsibili- 
the, ties as Representatives, to do. They were bound 
ak, to vote against that compromise. [t was the be- | 
ne trayal of the North, by men seeking and expect- | 
thig ing favor from the South, and from a southern 
old Administration; as some of the gentlemen who 
nan desert now were seeking and expecting favors 


th from the southern Administration now in power. 
: Now he was not about to attempt to castigate his 


colleague, [Mr. Strrone,] who spoke eee 
his He spoke with fear and trembling; but his speech, 
hy. ofa whole hour, contained not one single new or 
be original idea. It was picked up from impertinent 
be. flings, and scraps, an fragments, that have been 
ich bandied about in the papers for two years past. 
to I leave him, where he ought to be left, to answer 
sof an outraged and betrayed constituency, that will 
lan settle the account with him when he goes home. 
we And | apprehend he will be found here, from the 
ave Empire State, solitary and alone, against this 


ct amendment. He should not attempt to follow him 
' in his flings about this attempt to make Presidents 


utionally interfere in the business in any degree what. | 
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| carry ¢hem back to Virginia, and put them down 
upon her soil; and wo be to the man or men that 
undertakes to resist that act of justice. 

But they are told that in supporting this amend- 
ment they were unjust; that they wanted to ex- 
clude the South from that territory. Why, no; 

the South would have as good a right there as the 
| North. But you will not allow us to carry our | 
property there, the South said. We will, (said 
Mr. R.;) carry all you have got; but when you get | 
there, it must stand in the same position exactly 
as the property of the North. You must be gov- 
erned by the same law. 1 
But Mr. R. contended that the South did not 
desire to go to Mexico with their ** property”’ just 
'| because it was *‘property.’’ They were told that 
the Supreme Court had decided that the States 
|| had the right to exclude slaves from other States, 
|| because they were persons as well as property. 
|| We object to their remaining slaves there. Why? || 
|| Not because they are property, but because they || 
|| are persons; because they are a constituency upon || 
| which representation is based here. Now, as so || 
H much was said about compromise and conces- | 
|| Sion, he would submit a proposition to southern || 
|, gentlemen, to settle all this difficulty. Will you 
| agree to amend the Constitution of the United || 
‘| States so as to exclude the representation of slaves 
|| from any territory that may be added to this Union 
‘| hereafter, if the North would agree that they might 
| go into such territory and take their slaves with |) 
| them? No, sir; they would not agree to this pro- || 
i position; they are in pursuit of power; they will 
|| Insist upon the representation of this property. || 


‘tn | ) , He would not consent to it. He came here to pro- 
t is upon this question. A man who would so far for- || test against the North being sacrificed, surrender- 
nt. get his duty to his constituents, his duty to his || ed, betrayed, given over to the tender mercies of || 
the country, and his duty to his God, _ this ques- || those who had governed them too long already. 
mit tion, upon considerations such as these, must be | Why, look at the list of the Presidents of this na- | 
are a poor, miserable, degraded being, and fit only to | tion: out of fifty-seven years, all but twelve years || 
of be a slave. : |, and one single month had been filled by Presi- 
ar- Whatever might be the result here, whatever || dents from the South. For forty years out of | 
t might be the vote upon this question now, he told || fifty-seven, had the South had a Secretary of State. | 
-_ gentlemen the whirlwind which is now pervading | For forty years about, he believed exactly, had || 
ust the North before the coming year expires, and the || they had the Speaker of this House; and the pres- || 
the next Congress assembles, will arise and grow in | ent Speaker was the only one since 1827 that had || 
- its strength and power, until it becomes a mighty | not been a southern man. Look at your army, 
rae tornado, that will sweep down every man that dares || your navy, the officers of the departments, at ev- 
de. oppose himself to its strong and resistless force. || ery thing connected with the administration of the | 
Yes, there are some now who, when they think | Government; where are they? All in the hands of | 
on the breeze is gentle, keep out and say, I am afraid || those who know how to control and govern. It || 
ss, “the Democratic party will be injured!” I am | was produced by the institution of slavery. It |) 
ity afraid of the dissolution of the Union. Butehe told | was because the whole southern portion of the | 
he them, when that thunder which was manufacturing || Union was bound together by a cord so strong || 
of among the freemen of the North on account of the | that no power ever yet had broken it; because it || 
It desertion of her Representatives here—when that | is a universal sympathy and interest, reaching || 
to thunder which will be little inferior to the thunder from one extreme of the South to the other, and || 
It of the Almighty, comes down upon this House at | bringing together all who represent southern in- || 
‘:. the next session of Congress, it will come with re- | terests. Sir, if the wisest man that ever lived had |) 
of sistless power, and no man will dare then pretend | undertaken to form a scheme for political power, || 
o> that he is endeavoring to save the Union or the | no better could have been found in the world—a || 
ch Democratic party by betraying the interests, the | perfect combination at all times on every question || 
at rights, and liberties, of his own people. Why, | affecting slavery; while the North were divided, || 
what is the position of gentlemen who are afraid | and, step by step, had been surrendering, surren- 1 
i. to stand up upon this question and tell the South | dering, surrendering; and the question had now | 
and the country what the North demand, and what | come, should they surrender the last point, and || 
- they have a right to demand? Sir, in plain Eng- | forever? a 
4 lish, it is to sell us out—to surrender us, bound |; The remark of the honorable member from Vir- 


him; he could see none in it. » 





* hand and foot, into the hands of the minority. Is | ginia [Mr. Leaxe] about scurvy politicians is of || been received, inviting a conference on the dis- 
that Democracy? He begged gentlemen to pardon || such a character as to render it undeserving of an || 


|, answer. He would not allow himself to attempt an | 


= 


It is a rebuke to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
as he, in Mr. R.’s judgment, deserved on this oc- 
casion. 

Now, one word in relation to those meetings 
which his colleague [Mr. Strona] talked about, 
He told the House that they were holding meet- 
ings all over New York, and were going to rebuke 
the Representatives on this floor who had foisted 


this question improperly upon the House. He 


regretted that his colleague was not in his seat, 
that he could inquire where he found the evidences 
of these meetings to be held, and where they were 
to be held?) Wherfwe might expect to hear from 
them? Why, sir, a meeting was held at Rochester, 
at which the resolutions were passed which were 
read here the other day, after a hundred delegates 
had returned home. [t was then that a member 


|| of the convention, who was permitted to go by the 


resignation of another delegate, introduced resolu- 
tions stating that it was not the time to bring up 
this question; that it was a little too early; and 
they were thus passed. The people are moving 
in mass in that same county, and to-day he had 
seen a paper with several hundred names calling 
a meeting to put themselves right, and wipe out 


| the stain and libel fixed upon them by the resolu- 


tions of the remnant of this meeting. 
But one fact he would state in conclusion: The 
man who moved these resolutions, as he had under- 


| stood, seeks an office in the army for a son, and 


one under the Post Office Department for himself. 
Now he wanted to say, that many of these mem- 


| bers who desert their constituents here, were prob- 


ably in precisely the same predicament. It would 


| be improper for him to say that all were. They 


all recollected what the Connecticut deacon said 
about Democrats and horse-thieves: he would not 
say that all Democrats were horse-thieves, but he 
was on sure that all horse-thieves were Demo- 
crats! Now Mr. R. did not say that all northern 
men engaged in attempting to avoid, turn off, and 
delay this question, were in pursuit of spoils; but 


he did say, that all those who weve in pursuit of 


spoils would be very likely to do so! 

There was one further fact which he wished to 
be borne in mind, and then he had done. He called 
the attention of the Hovuse—and he hoped the coun- 


| try would bear it in mind and look to the same fact 


—to see how many of the men who were intending 
to desert the North now, would hereafter be found, 
not only applicants for, but recipients of, public 
favor from this Administration, or some other of 
the same kind! 

[The speech of Mr. R. as prepared by himself, 
will appear in the Apuestas! 

Mr. R. having been cut off by the hour rule— 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill by 
adding after the word “ Mexico,” where it last 
occurs, the words ‘‘and the United States,” so that 
it would read, ‘“‘when duly ratified by Mexico and 
the United States;”’ his object being (he said) to 
avoid any risk of losing the money, as might be 
the case if the United States should refuse to ratify 
any treaty that had been previously ratified by 
Mexico. 

Mr. KAUFMAN then obtained the floor, and 
the committee rose and reported. 

In the House, a message from the Senate having 


agreeing votes on the army bill, 
Mr. BOYD moved the’ appointment of a com- 





y But there was one single fact, to which he wished | answer He might indulge in expressions stronger || mittee of conference accordingly. 
“ to call the attention of the committee, not imme- | than he ought on this floor. } Mr. DROMGOOLE had no objections to the 
diately, but remotely, connected with this ques- | One gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C.J. | conference, but doubted whether the proceeding 
i tion. In the message of the Governor of Virginia, _ Incersoxt] had told the House that the Wilmot || was strictly in order. He remembered no prece- 
= he found set forth, with great care and no small proviso did not rise to the dignity of a principle; it || dent for it. 
‘ ability, a plain, 8 9 proposition to drive out the | was only a sentiment; that it was not an Ameri-| Mr. EWING, of Pennsylvania, earnestly op 
; forty-nine thousand free blacks in that State into || dan ‘‘ sentiment,” but was brought here from a |, co the appointment of such a committee. The 
0 the territory of the free States. Why, sir, what foreign country. He would have been glad to |, House had concurred in the report of one commit- 
nt would southern men say to us, if we dafed—we | have propounded this question to the gentleman} tee of conference on this bill, and the Senate re- 
it dare do anything,—but if we dared, in defiance of | from Pennsylvania, (Mr. C. J. Incersout,]| if he | fusing to concur in the same report, the bill was 
our duty and responsibility to God and man, to | was present: Whence does this sentiment come? | dead. The two Houses failed in eing to pass 
‘ make such monstrous propositions? Could we He would be glad to know of him whether itcame || it. Jt was now proposed to bring the bill to life 
a | hear them talk about. dissolving the Union? Sir, | from France? And if from France, at about what || again, by appointing a new committee. Such a 
~ 4 they would proclaim, the moment the van of that) time? But inasmuch as the gentleman ‘was not || proceeding was wholly i lar, and without 
» forty-nine thousand reached their territory, that | present, he could not have the benefit of his his- precedent. If the Senate had reconsidered its vote 
- ) moment the Union is dissolved. And well they | torical knowledge. | disagreeing to the report of the joint committee, 
= } might. What do we say? That there is no ter- i He could answer the gentleman from Pennsyl- || and sent the bill back to the same committee to re- 
{ ritory in the free States belonging to them; that || vania, that this sentiment is to be found stronger || port further, it would bave been in order; but this 
y \ there is no place for them. As far as New York || in the debates in the Convention which framed the || wan al ther out of order. 
- j is concerned, should the refuse part of the popu- | Constitution from the members from Pennsylva- The AIR overruled the objection, and the 
a lation of Virginia reach our territory, we willcarry | nia, than from any other members of that body du- || committee was ordered. 
> them back to Virginia. We will not hurt the | ring that entire debate. ‘Fhe speech of Mr. “ohn Mr. DOUGLASS, from the Committee on the 
negroes—they are not to blame; but we will‘ was a specimen of honest Pennsylvania feeling. | ‘Territories, reported a bill to admit the Territory 
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of Wisconsin into the Union as a State; read and 
© tied. ; 

OMr JA COB THOMPSON, from the Committee 
op Indian Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
from the Senate for the relief of Elijah White and 
others, reported the same without amendment. 
The bill was committed, 

A!so, from the same committee, reported a bill 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
better organization of the department of Indian Af- 
fairs,” and an act entitled ‘*An act to regulate trade 
and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to pre- 
serve peace on the frontiers,’4 approved June 30, 
1834, and for other purposes; read and committed. 





—— 


On motion by Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL, by | 


jeave: 


| 


i} 
| 


|| Also, the petition of the Trustecs of the Western University || been referred the bill from the House fort 
| of Pennsylvania, asking for a remission of duties on philo- | 
| sophical apparatus, &c. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State commu- | 


nicate to this House any letters or communications 
received at the Department of State on the present 
state of productions, trade, and commerce of the 


Oriental nations, with which the United States | 


have not made treaties, so far as the same can be 
done without injury to the public interest. 
On motion of Mr. WINTHROP, it was 
Ordered, That the usual extra number of copies 
of the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
Commerce and Navigation be printed. 


| on the bill to raise for a limited time an additional 


Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT, notice having | 


been heretofore given, asked and obtained leave to 
introduce a bill granting a bounty in land to such 
soldiers of the old fourth regiment of United States 
infantry as served during any part of the last war 
with Great Britain; referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. H. gave notice that he would ask leave, at 
a future day, to introduce a bill ‘for the relief of 
Ireland.”’ 


Mr. COLLAMER, by leave, presented resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of Vermont on the subject 
of the war with Mexico, and asking that the war 


may be speedily terminated; referred to the Com- | 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
Mr. TRUMAN SMITH, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred the bill 


ship under his command; which was referred to || 


to provide for the ascertainment and satisfaction of | 


claims of American citizens for spoliations com- 


mitted by the French prior to the 31st day of July, | 


1801, reported the same without amendment; re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 


| inhabitants of Washtenaw county, Michigan, pray- 


Mr. DROMGOOLE, by leave, presented the | 
memorial of J. Travis Rosser, collector of the cus- | 


toms at Petersburg, Virginia, praying an increase 


of compensation; referred to the Committee on | 


Commerce. 


| 


Mr. FICKLIN, by leave, presented resolutions | 
of the Legislature of Illinois, asking the passage of | 


a law, at the present session of Congress, making 


appropriations for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippt river and lake harbors; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


Also, resolutions of the Legislature of the same | 


State, asking the passage of a law to reduce the 
price of the public lands, or to cede the same to 
the States. 


Also, resolutions of the Legislature of the same | 


State, asking that the names of persons employed 
in the ranging service of the United States during 
the last war with Great Britain, be placed on the 
pension roll, 


On motion of Mr. BROCKENBROUGH, the 


bill from the Senate to regulate the exercise of the 


ppellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the || : 
States in certain cases, and for other | relation to certain bonds emitted by the Bank of 


sr Se was referred to the Committee on the | 


a 
United 


udiciary,. 
Whereupon the House adjourned, 





_ PETITIONS, &c, 
The following petitions were presented and re- 
ferred, under the rule: 


By Mr. HENLEY: The petition of Alexander McDonald 
praying for a pension. , 

By Mr. WINTHROP : The memorial of Charies F. Jones 
of Boston, for the payment of the French indemnities. P 

By Mr. GRINNELL: A memorial for relief of shipwreck- 
ed persons and vessels on the coasts adjacent to the harbor 
of New York. 


By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Oliver A, Webber | 


and 90 other citizens of Vassalboro’, in the State of Maine, 
asking that the constitutional power of Congress may be ex- 
erted to terminate as soon as possible the war with Mexico 
without further effusion of blood. 


> 


i} 
| 
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|| immediate abolition of the office of chaplains to the two | 








_ resentatives, by its Clerk, stating that said House 


peal bsashanai 


{ 


i 


1 


| 


By Mr. LEIB: The petition of Cyrus Hartley and other | 


citizens of Wyoming county, Pennsylvania, praying for the |, read, and ordered to be printed, 


| the Legislature of Rhode Island, in favor of the | . 
| system of protection, in favor of the tariff of 1842, 


| to the Committee on — Relations. 


| United States brig Porpoise; which was referred | 





Feb. 10, 








Houses of Congress. | . REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 
By Mr. DARRAGH: The petition of James MeCuy, a || Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Pri. 
contractor on the Ohio river improvement, asking for com- || vate Land Claims, to whom had been referred the 


pensation for losses sustained by him by reason of the change” },; ; 
of his contract by the United States officer having charge of || bill from the House for the relief of Isaac Guess, 


the Ohio river improvement. Also, the — of John || Teported the same without amendment. 
Ferguson, of Alleghany county, Pennsylvania, for a pension. r. from the same committee, to whom had 


: : he relief 
Also, the petition of citizens of the || of the — of ma scimceeg Lasselle, reported the 
United States, praying for the freedom of the public lands. | same without amendment. 
Also, the petition of Henry Shafler, of Alleghany county, | Mr. MOREHEAD, from the Select Committee 
Penereaenie, ohio oe prone. Ben Se pee - on French spoliations prior to 1800, submitted , 
Jurtis Hodges, asking for lands in lieu ) owne : . : 
Miseouri, aed was driven from by the authorities of the State } ere ay =e ad . ne the 
of Missouri. ; we pean. 8S of Amer. 
| ican citizens for spoliations committed by the 
IN SENATE. | French prior to the 31st day of July, 1801. 


he bil i . 
Wepnespay, February 10, 1847. See Sen YEN ge it wan-read 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | a second time, by unanimous consent, and then 
A message was received from the House of Rep- | 
| 
| 


} 
1 
| 
| 











‘| On motion by 


| postponed, and made the special order for this 
day week. 

| Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Judi. 
|| Clary, to whom had been recommitted the bil] from 
| the House to provide for the establishment of q 
military force, and for other purposes, and that | Territorial government in the Territory of Oregon, 
said House had appointed Messrs. Niven, Me- || 89d for other purposes, reported the same with 
Kay, and Vinron, managers of said conference on || sundry amendments. 

its part. || REVOLUTIONARY AND OTHER PENSIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate | On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, the Senate re. 
a report from the Secretary of War, made agree- || sumed the consideration of the bill making appro- 
ably to law, transmitting a statement of the expen- || priations for the payment of revolutionary and 
ditures during the year 1846, from the appropria- || other pensions. 
tion for the contingent expenses of the military The question pending being on concurring in the 
establishment; which was laid on the table, and | amendment submitted by Mr. Jouwson, of Louisi- 
ordered to be printed. ana, adopted by the Senate as in committee of the 

PETITIONS. whole, the object of which is to make compensa- 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the memoria! of | 40n to pension agents, : 
Commodore F. A. Parker, of the United States || _ Mr. JOHNSON said a few words in support of 
navy, praying authority for the settlement of his | the amendment, pointing out the necessity of ma- 
accounts for incidental expenses incurred by him || king reasonable compensation to these agents to 
on account of the conveyance of the gentlemen | insure a faithful performance of the duties. He 
attached to the American mission to China in the || alluded to the inconvenience which had resulted to 
the public, from the omission in the law reducing 
| the rates of postage, of any provision for the pay- 
Mr. I’. also presented the petition of G. W. Ful- || ment of clerks in the principal offices. It was not 
ton, relative to his improvements in the manner of | t0 be supposed that persons would give their time 
propelling vessels by steam; which was referred to || 4nd labor without rerhuneration. This amendment 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. | provides for the payment of those who paid the 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented the petition of || pensions; and he had been informed at the depart- 
ment, that the duty could not be performed with- 
out compensation. 

The amendment was then concurred in, and the 
| bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time. The bill was then read a third time and 
| passed. 





had agreed to the further conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 





the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ing that the war may be brought to a speedy close; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. DAVIS presented two petitions of citizens 
of New Ledford, Massachusetts, and Southbo- 
rough, Massachusetts, praying that the war may 
be brought to a speedy close; which were referred 


| 
j 
| 


HOUR OF MEETING. 
Mr. DIX moved that the Senate proceed to the 
| consideration of the following resolution, laid on the 
Mr. BREESE presented additional documents || table by him some days since: 
in relation to the claim of Priscilla Green for a Resolved, That after to-morrow the daily hour 
pension; which were referred to the Committee on || for the meeting of the Senate shall be eleven 
Pensions. | o’clock, a. mn. ; 
Mr. SOULE presented the memorial of James || Mr. DIX gave notice that if the resolution was 
Pennoyer, praying compensation for his services, || taken up, he would modify it so as to make it take 
and for injuries done to his vessel in rescuing the || effect on Monday next. 
The motion to consider the reolution was then 
to the Committee of Claims. | decided in the negative. 
Also, the memorial of the New Orleans bar, || QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
praying that the mode of proceeding in civil cases || yr YULEE submitted the following resolu- 
e adopted in the equity cases brought before the i tion; which was read: 


Resolved, That the éditors of the Union—a newspaper 
published in the city of Washington—having, in a publica- 
tion contained in a number of that paper dated the 9th of 
February, issued and uttered a public libel upon the char- 
acter of this body, they be excluded from the privilege of 
admission to the floor of the Senate. 

Be it further resolved, That the report of the proceedings 
|| Of the Senate of the Sth day of February in relation to the 

the Judiciary. . || bill entitled ‘An act to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
* y d th sof f David military force, and for other purposes,’ is partial and unjust 
Mr. DIX progentec the petition 0 avid N. | to the body, and that the reporters for that paper be excluded 


Smith, praying a pension for wounds received in |! for the fesidue of the session from a place in the gallery of 

the military servive of the United States; which | the Senate. 

was referred to the Committee on Pensions. Mr. YULEE asked for the consideration of the 
Also, a petition of citizens of Oneida county, } resolution at this time, and was about to read from 

New York, praying that the Tonawanda band of || the Union, when 

Indians may be excepted from the execution of the || Mr. SEVIER objected to the consideration at 

treaty of 1842 between the United States and the |) this time. 

Seneca Indians; which was referred to the Com- || Mr. WESTCOTT regarded this as a question 

mittee on Indian Affairs. of privilege, and that his colleague had a right to 


Mr. GREENE presented resolutions adopted by : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER decided that there 
was no question before the Senate. Objection 
having been made to the consideration of the reso- 
| lution, the rule of the Senate required that it should 
| lie over. 





courts of the United States in Louisiana; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 

Also the memorial of Edmund J. Forstall, on 
behalf of Messrs. Hope & Co., of Amsterdam, in | 


Pensacola, with the endorsement of the Territory Hi 
of Florida; which was referred to the Committee 








ndent treasury, in rela- 
exico, &c.; which were 


in Opposition to the inde 
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“Mr. BADGER appealed from the decision of |! 
a Chair. He fielded the rule of the Senate as |, 


believed it would be found upon a full examina- 


tion that resolutions concerning questions of privi- 
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We have grown with our growth and strength- 












" ; ; : : pen ened with our strength, till the approach of physi- ' 
Pri. applicable only to ordinary resolutions. This reso- | lege were arog from the rule requiring ordinary | cal infirmities, the kindly warnings of nature, bid 
the jution, involving a question touching the dignity of || resolutions to lie over for one day. But he rose | ys prepare for another and an untried world. And ‘ 
less, the Senate and the privileges of its members, could || merely to see if he could not extricate the Senate || the Constitution, too, has grown with its growth : 
not be within the operation of that rule. || from the difficulty in which it was placed, bY pro- and strengthened with its strength, till from three ia 
had Mr. CALHOUN expressed his hope that the || posing (and he believed the proposition would meet || millions it governs twenty millions of people, and m 
elief Senator from North Carolina would withdraw his | the approbation of gentlemen on all sides) that the | has made them the happiest community upon the i 
the appeal. it was desirable, in his opinion, that the | question of appeal, as well as the resolution, should | face of the globe. Butitis yet fresh in its strength. meen 
; subject should lie over until to-morrow, so that _ be deferred until to-morrow. wi | No infirmity has come to tell us, that: its dissolu- Be 
ittee Senators might have an opportunity to examine the | Mr. YULEE said that when he originally pre- || tion is near. It is no longer an experiment, but ee 
ed a article referred to, which contained, it is alleged, | sented the resolution he had not regarded it in the | experience; no longer a promise, but performance. Ee 
the attacks—for it was not a single attack, but sev- || lightof a privileged sepa tp he had some || [t has fulfilled all, and more than all, its most aye 
~—- eral—on this body. It was also desirable that op- | doubts whether the Senate could be brought so to sanguine advocates dared predict. It is at this ‘ ch 
the portunity should be given to look into the character | consider it. But he was perfectly willing that the | moment stronger in the affections of the American we 4 : 
of the report alluded to in the resolution, and to || whole subject should be postponed until to-mor- veople, than at any other period of its existence ‘e 4 
see to what extent it was garbled. There could be | row. ike the cliff of eternal granite, which overlooks gk 
read no doubt that an insulting attack had been made || Mr. WESTCOTT said he had not read the || the ocean, and drives back the ceaseless waves, that Ni! 
then on this body; and that the report on the amend- || article to which reference had been made; but he | assail its base, so will this Constitution resist the ee 
this ment to the army bill had been one-sided, nota | was satisfied that the principle laid down by the | assaults, that may be made upon it, come how or am 
ee word having been published of what had been said | decision of the Chair was wrong, and that the de- | when or whence they may. r the providence of St: 
udi- on the side of those who interposed a constitutional || cision should be reversed. The appeal was there- | God, no such lot as ours was ever conferred upon “ae 
rom objection to the amendment, while two speakers on | fore calculated to settle a very important question, || 9 people. What we have been and are, the past tse 
of a the opposite side are fully reported. He hoped the || and he hoped it would be pressed to a vote. The || and Ne present have told, and are telling us. ee 
gon, whole subject would be allowed to go over until || rule under the parliamentary law referred not to | What we are to be, the future will tell to those, Bees 
with to-morrow. i rivileged questions but simply to ordinary reso- | who are to come after us, to their joy or sorrow, ee 
Mr. ARCHER said he would make no objec- || lutions. It could never have been intended in the || as we cherish or reject the blessings we enjoy. If a Ry 
Ss. tion to the proposition for postponement were it || practice of the Senate to override povilege ques- | we are not struck with judicial blindness, as were Sig 
re- not that he feared it might be a precedent for the | tions by a rule of this sort. Had the Senator from || God’s chosen people of old, and punished for na- ri. 
pro- course of the Senate hereafter. He had no doubt || North Carolina withdrawn his appeal, he (Mr. W.) | tional offences by national punishments, we shall ag 
and as to this being a privileged question, under that | should have felt it his duty to renew it, Hethought || cling to this Constitution, as the mariner clings to e.. 
parliamentary law to which even the rules of legis- || the appeal was necessary to establish a precedent || the last plank, when night and the tempest close 
the lative bodies must be subordinate. || for the action of the Senate in violent party times, | around him; and we shall cling to it the stronger, 
hisi- The PRESIDING OFFICER said he had been || when conflicts might arise of a more serious char- | ag the danger is greater. 
the governed in his decision by the rule of the Senate, || acter. Mr. President, I shall not touch any of the topics 
nsa- not thinking that there was anything in this reso- |, The further consideration of the appeal and the || before us, as a sectional man. I view them, and 7a 
lution to take it out of the ordinary course. || resolution was then postponed until to-morrow: || shall present them, as an American citizen, look- ‘*] 
t of Mr. SEVIER insisted that the rule was applica- | ayes 23, noes 16. ing to the honor and interests of his country, and sat 
ma- ble to all resolutions. . ‘ . || Mr, FAIRFIELD stated that this day had been || of his whole country. In these great questions of , 
$ to Mr. BADGER agreed entirely in the suggestion | assigned for the consideration of the bill to autho- |) national bearing, I acknowledge no geographical 
He made by the honorable Senator from South Caro- | rize the construction of four additional steamships, || claims. What is best for the United States is best 
d to lina, that it was better in every respect that this | jt having been the special order for to-day. As || for me; and in that spirit alone shall I pursue the 
cing subject should be considered to-morrow, and not | other important questions now occupied the atten- || discussion. ; ; 
ay to-day, for he admitted that it was a subject which | tion of the Senate, he had risen to move that this |} _A strong desire pervades this country, that a re- 
not ought not to be acted on without full consideration. || bill be made the special order for Friday next at || gion, extending west of our present possessions to 
‘ime In adopting a resolution to vindicate the dignity of | half past twelve o'clock. || the Pacific ocean, should be acquired and become ; 
nent the body, and to preserve it from gross assaults, | The motion was agreed to. |, part of our Confederacy. The attempt to purchase 
the they ought to proceed in such a manner as to show | | it was made during the administration of General 
art: that they were not acting under excitement, but | THREE MILLION BILL. | Jackson, and the hope of succeeding has never 
‘ith- coolly and deliberately. hey should do nothing | The Senate then proceeded to the consideration || since been wholly abandoned. I will not detain ‘ 
but what a just appreciation of their own dignity i of the special order, being the bill making a spe- | the Senate by spreading out the reasons, which ren- : 
the and respectability required. He would be per- || cial appropriation of three millions to bring the || der such a measure desirable. It would give to us 4) 
hird fectly willing, therefore, that the resolution should || war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable con- || a large territory, a great deal of it ealculated for 22 
and lie over, but he could not consent to withdraw the || clusion. || American settlement and cultivation, and it would x 
appeal, for the reason which had been very prop- | The question pending being on the substitute || connect us with the great western ocean, giving us < 
erly — by the honorable Senator from Vir- || moved by Mr. ASS, as an amendment to the || a front along its shores in connexion with Oregon #, 
the ginia. If the decision of the Presiding Officer | amendment of Mr. BERRIEN, || of, perhaps, thirteen or fourteen degrees of latitude. a: 
the should be acquiesed in, it would establish a prece- || Mr, CASS said: In the remarks I propose to || It would give usalso the magnificent bay of St. Fran- a 
dent which might be very inconvenient and even || submit, Mr. President, I shall invert the natural || cisco, one of the noblest anchorages in the world, 
a dangerous to the privileges of this body, or any of | order of arrangement. 1 intend to present my || capaple of holding all the navies of the earth; and 
van its members. He instanced the case of a gross | views of the causes and course of the war thus far, || from its comman ing position, controlling, in some 
and open insult that might be offered to the body || and also the reasons, which will induce me to vote | measure, the trade of the northern Pacific. But, 
wn while engaged in deliberation which would require || for the appropriation of three millions of dollars. || sir, besides these advantages, commercial and ge- 
si the immediate interposition of its authority. An | To which I shall add my views of the best mode ] ographical, there are important political considera- 
obstruction to the outage business might be occa- || of proceeding in the prosecution of the war. I shall || tions, which point to extension as one of the great 
aie sioned by a riot taking place within the Hall or | begin, however, with the two latter subjects. | measures of safety for our institutions. 
otherwise, and it would be exceedingly inconve- 1 i do not rise, sir, with the emotions so visibly felt || In Europe, one of the social evils is concentra- 
nient in such case that a resolution to punish the | and so eloquently described by the distinguished ] tion. Men are brought too much and kept too 
offending parties should be rgquired to be post- || Senator from South Carolina. Ido not consider | much in contact. There is not room for expan- 
lu- ee foraday. Should the decision of the Chair || this country, or its institutions in the slightest dan- || sion. Minds of the highest order are pressed 
ecome a precedent, the Senate would stand asa || ger. Never was it more free, powerful, or pros- || down by adverse circumstances, without the power 
iper weak and powerless body, and to yield its func- || perous, than at the present moment, when untimely | of free exertion. There is no starting-point for 
ae tions, its business, and even its character, if it were || warnings come to assail us. The public sentinel || them. Hence the struggles, that are ever going on, 
nhar- demanded, because we could consider no ‘resolu- |, may sleep upon his watchtower. In the distant | in our crowded communities. And hence the 
e of tion on the subject until the day after it was offer- || horizon, not a cloud as big as the prophet’s hand, || emeutes, which disturb and alarm the Governments 
a ed. {t was for such reasons as these that questions || is to be seen, which is to overspread the heavens, || of the Old World, and which must one day or* 
the of privilege took priority over all others, and were || and to burst in thunder and in tempest upon us. | other shake them to their centre. Questions of 
mal always in order; and it was a question for the Sen- || gWe are, indeed, engaged in a foreign war, which | existence are involved in them, as well as ques- 
just ate to determine, when such question of privilege | demands the solicitude of every good citizen. But | tions of freedom. J trust we are far removed from 
ss was raised, whether it demanded immediate action, || the scene of its operations is two thousand miles-|| all this; but to remove us further yet, we want al- 
, or whether it might be consistently postponed. It! distant; and, come the worst that may, we can at || most unlimited power of expansion. That is our 
the was for the purpose of avoiding the establishment | any time withdraw into our own country. Dis- | safety valve. The mightiest intellects which when 
a of such a precedent as the decision of the Chair | graceful, indeed, would be such a movement; but || compressed in thronged cities, and hopeless of 
which has just been made would establish, that he | it would be still better than the evils predicted, || their future, are ready to break the barriers around 
at had taken an appeal. 3 | and according to the nature of the apprehensions || them the moment they enter the new world of the 
.Mr. CALHOUN said he did not entertain the | expressed, it would terminate the danger. West, feel their freedom, and turn their energies to 
-™ least doubt of the correctness of the position taken 1 r. President, it gives me great pain to hear any i contend with the works of creation; converting the 
ie by the Senator from North Carolina, that a quea- || allusions to the dissolution of this Confederacy; woods and the forests into towns, and villages, 


tion of privilege always takes precedence. He | and of all the places in this republic, this high place 


‘and cultivated fields, and extending the dominion 
a had merely suggested the postponement in order |) is the last, in which they should be expressed, The | of civilization-and improvement over the doraain of 
to give time for an examination, but he would not || Constitution isin no danger. It has survived many || nature. This process has been going on sit.ce the 

presa it, | a shock, and it will survive many more. There || first settlement of our country; and while it con- 

Mr. DAVIS observed, that the parliamentary || are those now in the Senate—and I am among tinues, whatever other evils betide us, we shall be 
Jaw upon this subject was very clearly settled. He || them—who were born before it came into being. |! free from the evils of a dense population, with 
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aeanty means of subsistence, and with no hope of 
advancement. 

TThe Senator from South Carolina has presented 
some views of our augmenting population as true as 
they arestriking. Atthe commencement of his life 


and of mine, this country contained three millions of || 


inhabitants, giving a rate of increase, which doubles 
our numbers every twenty-two years. There are 
those yet living, who will live to see our Confed- 
eracy numbering a population, equal to the Chinese 
empire. This stupendous progress outstrips the 
imagination. The mind cannot keep up with the 
fact. It toils after it in vain; and as we increase 
in numbers and extend in space, our power of 
communication is still more augmented. The tele- 
graph has come with its wonderful process to bind 
still closer the portions of this empire, as these re- 
cede from its capital. It is the most admirable 
invention of modern days. We can now answer 
the sublime interrogatory put to Job: “Canst thou 
send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto 
thee, Here we are!’ Yes, the corruscations of 
heaven, man has reduced to obedience, and they 
say unto him, here we are. It is yet in its infan- 
cy, an experiment, rather than an arrangement. 
Who can tell where future improvements may 
conduct it, or what sway it may hereafter exercise 
over the social and political condition of the world? 
What people it may bring together and keep to- 
gether by the power of instantaneous communica 
tion? Or how the events of distant nations, told 
alinost to the other side of the globe, the very 
moment of their occurrence, may affect the future 
destiny of mankind? I have been industriously 
engaged seventeen days in coming from Detroit 
to Washington, and the journey between here and 
3altimore once cost me two days. We have now 
a process within our reach, by which we can send 
to California and receive answers from there more 
than twenty times a day. I shall not pursue these 
investigations: they are sufficiently obvious in their 
general bearing, though the practical result of this 
great measure is beyond the reach of human vis- 
ion. 


We are at war with Mexico, brought on by | 


her injustice. — Before peace is established, we 


have a right to require a reasonable indemnity, 


either pecuniary or territorial, or both, for the in- | 


juries we have sustained. Such g compensation 
is just in itself, and in strict accordance with the 
usages of nations. One memorable proof of this has 

assed in ourown times, When the allies entered 
Paris, after the overthrow of Napoleon, they com- 
pelled the French Governmentto pay them an indem- 
nity of 1500,000,000 frances, equal to $300,000 ,000. 
In the condition of Mexico, there is no disposition 
in this country to ask of her an unreasonable sacri- 
fice. On the contrary, the wish is everywhere 


prevalent, and Iam sure the Government partici- | 


pate in it, that we should demand less, than we are 
entitled to. No one proposes a rigid standard, by 
which the indemnity shall be measured. But there 
are certain territorial acquisitions, which are im- 
portant to us, and whose cession cannot injure 
Mexico, as she never can hold them permanently. 


We are willing, after settling the indemnity satis- | 


factorily, to pay for the excess in money. The 
Senator from South Carolina has stated the propo- 
sition very distinetly, **any excess on our part we 
are willing to meet, as we ought, by the necessary 
payment to Mexico.’’ 


Information received by the President, during | 


the last session of Congress, induced him to believe, 


that ifanappropriation for this purpose were made, | 


the difficulties between the two countries might 
soon be terminated by an amicable arrangement. 
A proposition for that purpose was submitted to 
us in secret session, debated and approved by this 
Senate. It was then introduced into the Legisla- 
ture with open doors, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and came tous. Here it was discussed 


until the stroke of the clock, when the hand on the | 


dial-plate, pointed to 12, struck its funeral knell. 


In his message at the commencement of this Con- | 
gress, the President renewed his suggestion, and | 


the whole matter is now before us. 
history. 

[tis now objected to, as an immoral proposition, 
a kind of bribery, either of the Government of 
Mexico, or of its Commanding General; and the 
honorable Senator from Maryland, who is not 
now in his seat, said emphatically and solemnly, 
‘that this project of terminating the war by dis- 


‘ membering a sister republic, is so revolting to my |) 


Such is its | 


| ‘than agree to it. 


THE CONGRESS 


‘ moral sense of propriety, honor, and justice, that | 
‘I should see my arms palsied by my side, rather | 
The ‘*dismemberment’’ of || 











” 


| which the honorable member speaks is previously 
| defined by himself. That is the term he gives the 


acquisition, but I call it purchase. He says the 
money will go to Santa Ana and pay the army, 
which will thus be secured, and the poor * down- 
trodden”? people be transferred to this count 

‘** in spite of themselves,’’ in consequence of this 
“* pouring of gifts into the hands of their tyrants.”’ 


Now, sir, there is no such proposition, as I un- || 


derstand it, nor anything like it. The object of 
the President has been distinctly stated by him- 
self, j 
isfactory treaty is signed and ratified, then to make 
& payment into the treasury of Mexico, which 
will be disposed of by the Government of that 
country, agreeably to its own laws. The proposi- 
tions, both at the last session of Congress and at 
this, were identical. ‘The difference in the phrase- 
ology of the appropriation has been satisfactori- 
ly explained by the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and seems to me of very 
little consequence. Be that as it may, itis nota 
subject, which can produce of itself any practical 
difficulty. For if there is any member of the 
Senate, who is willing to vote for the appropria- 
tion in the form, in which it was presented last 
year, and is unwilling to vote for it in this, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will cheerfully 


assent to the substitution of the latter for the for- | 


mer. ‘* The principle is wrong,’’ says the honor- 
able Senator from Maryland. But, in my view, 
the principle of this appropriation, and of the other 
appropriation is precisely the same. And yet, 
the honorable Senator from Maryland voted for 
the former, while he reprobates the present, and 
a number of Senators on the other side of the 
chamber voted the last session in the same man- 
ner. 
pled then, it seems to me it must be so now. Ex- 
pediency may change with time, but right and 
wrong undergo no change. 

As to the idea, that such an arrangement is some- 
thing like bribery, it seems to me it will not bear 
the slightest investigation. A strange kind of bri- 
bery this!’ The appropriation called for was pre- 
ceded by a message from the President to the Sen- 
ate in secret session. It was then received in both 
Houses, and the doors thrown open. It was dis- 
cussed fully, not to say warmly, and was finally 
lost by the lapse of time. In secret session thirty- 
three Senators voted for it. It again takes a 
prominent place in the President’s message at the 
commencement of the present session of Congress. 
It has been before us between two and three months, 
and has been borne upon the wings of the wind to 
the remotest portions of our country. 
Mexico long ago, and has been proclaimed upon 
every house-top in town and country. It is known 
to every citizen of that republic, who knows any- 


veins is Castilian, or Moorish, or Aztec. It has 
passed to Europe, and received the condemnations 
of many of its journals. 


for aught I know, it is travelling along the canals 
of the Celestial Empire. I repeat, a strange kind 


of bribery this! That is an offence which does its 


_ work in secret. This isa proposition made by one 


nation to another, in the face of the world. It is 


not to enable Mexico to carry on the war, as an 
| honorable Senator seems to suppose, for it is not 


to be paid till the war is over. 
Mr. MOREHEAD inquired if the honorable 


| Senator considered the present proposition as con- 
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It is to have the money ready, and if a sat- | 


If the proposition was bribery or unprinci- | 





It entered | 


j Had it been approved 
there, I should doubt its policy or its justice. And | 














tions. If he does, I shall not answer them, till I 
have concluded my remarks. 
Mr. Wessrer resumed his seat. 





] Mr. C. continued: 
| 


The whole proposition results from the peculinr 
condition of Mexico. Her Government is ephem. 
eral. Its members are born in the morning and die in 
the evening. Administrations succeed one another 
like the scenes of a theatre, rather than the events 
of life, and still less of events in the life of a nation 
The rulers do not dare to do justice in such a cage 
as this. It might cost them their places, to which 
they hold on, as tenaciously, as though their tenure 
were a secure one. There is a strong excitement 
in that country against us. Nothing shows this 
more distinctly, than the scene, which lately passed 
there, when their President swore that the nation 
| would never yield one inch of its territory, nor 


|| make peace with the invader, till his foot was off 


its soil. A dangerous resolution to be thus pub- 

licly proclaimed, and one more easily proclaimed 
than kept. The sublime and the ridiculous may 

so easily touch, that nations should be chary of 
such exhibitions which may belong to the domain 
of the one or of the other, as subsequent circum. 
stances stamp their character. Whatever jude- 

ment, however, history may pronounce upon this 
| ceremony in Mexico, it is significant enough of the 
disposition of the people towards us. Hence the 
difficulty of the Government is increased, and hence 
the necessity of their strengthening themselves, 
Their revenues are drying up. They are always 
in debt in all their departments, civil and military, 
| By a prompt payment into their treasury upon the 
| ratification of a treaty, the Government will be en- 


|| abled to satisfy the most pressing demands, and 
|| thus.to do an act of justice at home which will 
|| counteract any ill effects of an act of justice abroad, 


| And this is the very point of the whole matter, 
We may thus tempt them to do right, while so 
| many other strong circumstances tempt them to 
| do wrong. As to the application of this money, 
| after it reaches the treasury of Mexico, it is no 
| question of ours, any more than was the applica- 
| ae of the consideration money paid to France 


|} and Spain for the purchase of Louisiana and of 
|| Florida. 


We cannot follow it, and it must take 
| its fate with the other resources of the country. It 
| has one advantage, however, and that is its pub- 
| licity. If the silver or gold were carried by wag- 
| ons to the palace of the Government, the transac- 
| tion could have no more publicity, than it has now. 
| And this throws upon the authorities a much graver 
| responsibility, than do the ordinary payments, and 
| one less likely to be abused. If all this is bribery, 
| Lam fully prepared to take my share in the guilt 
| of it. If it is bribery, let the honest governments 
| of Europe make the most of it. 

| As to the comparison, instituted by the honorable 
| Senator from Maryland, between this act and an 
| attempt of the Mexican Government to bribe Gen- 


Ze }any- || eral Taylor, it certainly gives me very little trouble. 
thing of political affairs, whether the blood in his | 


| We have nothing to do with Santa Anna, as the 
| General of an army. We deal with the Govern- 

ment of Mexico. The very authority that makes 
the treaty is the authority, to which the payment is 
to be made. If General ‘Taylor were the American 
Government, and had power to cede away a por- 


tion of the Ameriéan territory, the analogy would » 


then exist in fact, as it now exists but in fancy. 
And this obvious consideration answers all the ob- 


| jections presented by the Senator,when heexpresses 


| such an apprehension, that the money would slip 
from our fingers, before we secured a consideration. 
| Not a dollar is to be paid, till the treaty is ratified, 
| and the country thus made ours. 


| Passing now, sir, from the consideration of this 


fining the President, in the disbursement of th® i subject to the course before us, I would observe, 


money, to the purposes to be specified in the treaty, 


| as the resolution of the last session did ? 


Mr. CASS said, that his understanding of the 
proposition was, that the money was not to be paid, 


-unul a treaty was agreed upon. The payment was 


not to precede the treaty, but to follow it. 

Mr. WEBSTER, (rising.) Will the honorable 
Senator allow me—— 

Mr. CASS. I will hear you with pleasure, but 
I cannot answer any more questions. I have said 
that no money is to be paid until a treaty is rati- 
fied. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I was merely going to re- 
mark, that this is the very turning point, 

Mr. CASS. I will sit down and hear the hon- 
orable Senator, but he must not ask me any ques- 


| that there are but three plans of operation, by-which 
| we can escape from the difficulties of our position. 
The first, is an abandonment of the war, and an 
inglorious return to pur own country. 
he second, is the establishment of a line over 
| such a portion of the enemy’s territory, as we think 
proper, and holding the country on this side of ,it 
| without any further military operations. 
The third, is a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
reeably to the public expectation, and the expe 
rience of the world. 
| As to the first, sir, I do not it in the cate- 


of thin ible, but only in the category of 
things pasha and I cast it 
tempt. ; : 

| "The second, sir, is a very different proposition; 


me with con- 
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